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Bishop and Eucharist as Criteria 
For Ecumenical Dialogue 

Nicholas Ferencz* 

Ecumenical dialogue between Orthodoxy and other ancient apos¬ 
tolic church bodies such as the Oriental Orthodox has made 
remarkable progress over the past few decades. Both international 
and national dialogues have issued statements that appear to offer 
substantial agreement on theological issues, especially in Christol- 
ogy. However, in recent years, the process has seemed to bog down, 
often over issues that may be characterized as more pragmatic than 
theological. Some attempts have been made to break this impasse. 
Bishop Hilarion Alfayev, for instance, recently took a new look at 
the issue of the reception of ecumenical councils that is potentially 
useful in this regard.^ Like Nicholas AfanassiefF forty years ago,^ 
Bishop Hilarion suggests that the ecumenical councils are not the 
“locus of highest authority” in the church. Therefore, the complete 
and unquestioning acceptance of the declarations of these councils 
need not be made the sine qua non of re-communion between 
churches. 

If the councils are not the criteria by which potential re-commu¬ 
nion is to be determined, then what is? Modern eucharistic 
ecclesiology perhaps offers an answer. In this theological under- 

1 This article was originally presented at the Annual Meeting of the Orthodox Theo- 
logical Society in America, held at St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminaty, 
Crestwood, NY, June 9-11, 2005-1 am indebted to my colleagues at this meeting 
for their invaluable insights and comments. I especially want to acknowledge those 
thoughts offered by Sr Nonna (Harrison), Fr Calinic (Kevin) Berger, and Robert 
Haddad, that I have tried to incorporate into this article. 

2 Bishop Hilarion Alfayev, ‘The Reception of the Ecumenical Councils in the Early 
Church,” SVTCIA7 (2003): 413-30. Hereafter “Reception.” 

3 Nicholas Afanassieff, “The Church Y^liich Presides in Love,” in The Primacy of 

(Bedfordshire, England: Faith Press, 1963), 66. 
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Standing of Church, the “local church” is the locus of catholicity, 
fullness, and therefore the locus of “highest authority.” John 
Erickson has ably noted that the term “local church” is still given 
different meanings even today."* As such, the term as used here must 
be defined. I understand “local church” to mean the community of 
faithful, lay and clerg}^, surrounding their bishop, ideally at the 
eucharistic celebration. In practice, this ordinarily identifies the 
“local church” with the diocese. This is the smallest “unit” of 
church that can be seen to embody the fullness of the church and 
therefore is the locus of “highest authority.” The bishop does not 
exist in isolation, of course. His primary function—his defining 
function—is to preside over the eucharistic assembly. In this cele¬ 
bration is the expression of the catholicity of the church. Given the 
actual existence of a local church—i.e., that there is an assembly of 
faithful (laity and various ministers/clerics), the bishop and the 
eucharist are both necessary and sufficient criteria for determining 
the fullness of that local church. By necessary, I mean that without 
either present there is no local church, only an assembly that may or 
may not be part of a local church. By sufficient, I mean that no 
other criteria exist as a requirement for recognizing the catholicity 
of a local church, and therefore its possession of “highest 
authority.” 

An analogy drawn from mathematics may help clarify this state¬ 
ment. Three non-linear points are the sufficient and necessary cri¬ 
teria to determine any unique circle. Draw three points on a piece 
of paper, and you will be able to draw one and only one circle that 
will connect all three points. Those three points are necessary; if 
you draw only one or two points, you will be able to draw an infi¬ 
nite number of different circles that will go through those points. 
They are sufficient; no more than three are necessary to ensure that 
the circle is unique. However, the three points are not themselves 
the circle. The circle consists of the entire line that is drawn 


4 John H. Erickson, "Concrete Structural Organization of the Local Church: The 
1971 Statute of the Orthodox Church in America,' (19'^6): 10. 
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through these points. Until that is done, the three points may also 
define a triangle, an arc or perhaps just three isolated points. 

In the same way, the bishop and the eucharist cannot be viewed 
as somehow presenting the whole church in and of themselves. It is 
because they are present within an entire web that we know as 
church that they can define the fullness of church. Bishop and 
eucharist are each a nexus, or a focal point, of the web, and so define 
the web, but they are not themselves the web. Without them the 
web falls apart, for it has nothing to anchor it; without the web, 
bishop and eucharist are merely isolated points. This intimate 
inter-relationship between the community, its leader and its com¬ 
munal celebration of the eucharist cannot be overemphasized. The 
bishop is a focal point of the church and criterion of fullness insofar 
as he recapitulates in his person the community of the faithful; one 
who functions or lives in isolation from the church community 
recapitulates nothing, leads nothing, focuses nothing. The consis¬ 
tent tradition of the church that a bishop must be named to a dio¬ 
cese and cannot be unattached, that is, a “vagrant,” is testimony to 
this insight.^ 

Likewise, the eucharist is not an isolated thing in and of itself, 
nor is the celebration of the Divine Liturg)'^ the sole meaning and 
function of the church. The eucharist is not a criterion of fullness of 
church because it is set apart as a singular event, juxtaposed to or 
replacing the rest of the Christian life. Rather, the eucharistic 
assembly sums up and seals all of Christian being and doing. The 
celebration of the eucharist by the community must reflect and be 
reflective of all that the community does and is outside of the cele¬ 
bration, else that celebration is nothing but noisy gongs and clang¬ 
ing cymbals, to borrow from St. Paul (1 Cor 13.1).^ 

Further, bishop and eucharist are intimately interdependent. 

5 Thus, even auxilian^ bishops are named to a titular see, preser\ang at least the form of 
the tradition. 

6 Much more can of course be said about the exact relationship of both the bishop and 
the eucharist to each other and to the other members of the community of the 
church. I merely wanted to be clear in showing that setting these two as the criteria 
of the fullness of the church does not set them above the church nor claim that they 
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The bishop is defined as one who presides over the eucharist; with¬ 
out eucharist, the existence of the role of bishop has no point. Con¬ 
versely, the eucharist can only be made present in and through the 
eucharistic assembly; this assembly requires the presence (or at 
least, the authoritative assent) of the bishop for its effective celebra¬ 
tion of eucharist. If one of these two nexus points does not exist, 
therefore, in a specific place or time, the other one cannot either, 
and the fullness of church does not exist. If we are to take the 
understanding of catholicity as espoused by eucharistic 
ecclesiology seriously, then we should be willing to apply these cri¬ 
teria to any community in order to determine whether or not in 
fact that community is catholic and is therefore the church. 

Establishing the bishop and the eucharist as necessary and suffi¬ 
cient criteria for the fullness of church enables us to look in two 
directions in searching for and defining the church. First, these are 
historically the unspoken as well as the formal criteria already used 
by members of the church to recognize the catholicity of church in 
other members within the whole church. Second, these criteria 
define the interaction between the Orthodox Church and other 
church bodies, especially in the ongoing search for reunification. 
Looking at the first direction, an internal one, will help to under¬ 
stand the second, external search. 

Finding the Church within Orthodoxy 

A local church sees the criteria of bishop and eucharist in place in 
another local assembly and recognizes that other assembly as hav¬ 
ing the fullness of church. It actualizes that recognition by being in 
communion with the other local church. This is the meaning of the 
communion of bishops, for instance. Conversely, this is also the 
meaning of the breaking of communion between two local 
churches. In breaking communion, a local church states that it no 
longer sees the fullness of church in the other assembly sufficiently 
well. The local church has brought into question the authenticity 

somehow replace the church, but rather are of necessin^ embedded within the entire 

church communit}^ 
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of the proclamation of the Truth by the other assembly and so can 
no longer adhere to that other assembly in communion. Simply 
put, the local church can no longer recognize itself clearly enough 
in the other assembly to be able to acknowledge that the other is 
also church. Once the issue is resolved, each church sees itself more 
clearly in the other and communion is restored. 

The breaking of communion (i.e., the lack of recognition of the 
criterion of eucharist) with the other church is not the only way of 
realizing that the other assembly does not have the fullness of 
church. Perhaps more common, though less remarked upon, is the 
deposition of the other bishop (i.e., the lack of recognition of the 
criterion of bishop). In the real world, this can only happen when a 
sufficient number of other bishops concur in the deposition, as for 
instance within an autocephalous churchs synod. Such an action 
is seen as more of a disciplinary affair, and so is perceived to be dif¬ 
ferent in kind from the breaking of communion between, for 
instance, two patriarchs. It is not different in kind, however. The 
deposing churches no longer see themselves in the church that is 
being disciplined because they do not recognize the criterion of 
bishop as being present; the deposition and replacement of the 
bishop is merely the means by which catholicity is restored in the 
disciplined assembly. 

The breaking of communion and the concomitant lack of recog¬ 
nition of authenticity comes in many different shades and varia¬ 
tions. The issue may be a disciplinary one, for instance, without 
reaching into the core of dogmatic expressions of truth. Often 
called a schism, this type of break is nevertheless still the realization 

7 This type of action is in a real sense the negative version of canon 4 of I Nicea. That 
canon requires that a number of bishops from the province, not just one bishop and 
not just any bunch of bishops, ordain a new bishop: “It is most fitting that a bishop 
should be installed by all those in the province.” The Rudder (Pedalion), Agapios the 
Hieromonk and Kikodemos the Monk, irans. and ed. by Denver Cummings (Chi¬ 
cago: Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 1957), 168. Thus, the other local 
bishops ensure the catholicity of the chuich of the bishop they are ordaining. They 
exercise the same authority when they declare they no longer recognize one of their 
local bishops as a bishop and so depose him. 
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that somehow the other assembly no longer actualizes the fullness 
of the church. Sometimes the issue occasioning the break may seem 
petty or minor to those not directly involved, and so easily resolv¬ 
able. However, the churches involved are witnessing to a perceived 
//^-authenticity in the other assembly, and that is not necessarily so 
easy to overcome, as history has shown on numerous occasions. 

On the other hand, the issue involved may be one of the core of 
the faith; this was true in the period of the ecumenical councils, 
when the issues revolved around the meaning of who Jesus is. 
Often called heresies, these breaks seem to be more clearly the sign 
that the church does not see itself within the other. However, 
regardless of the labels placed upon specific ex-communications, 
these breaks all lie upon one continuum—that of not being able to 
see the fullness of church in the other. This is why the same event 
may be viewed after the fact differently; some may call the break 
schismatic, some call the same break heretical. It will depend upon 
where along the continuum the meaning of the break is placed. 
This judgment is a post factum one, however. The lack of recogni¬ 
tion comes first, and with it the impossibility of maintaining 
eucharistic communion. The judgment of heresy or schism comes 
later, as reflection enables the local church to define more clearly 
why it could no longer recognize itself in the other. Likewise, the 
deposition of a bishop rests first upon the fact that other bishops 
and their churches no longer see him as the criterion of fullness in 
his local church. 

If the break in communion between churches extends over a 
period of time, especially for more than a generation, each church 
may call into question the validity of orders and eucharist in the 
other church. The judgment of “validity,” however, is also a post 
factum judgment and is not relevant in the context of this discus¬ 
sion. Rarely is the question “Will his ordination be valid?” interest¬ 
ing. The question is always, "^Was his ordination valid?” The same 
holds for the question of the “validity” of the eucharist in the other 
church. The response to the question of validity is always based on 
the response to the more fundamental question, “Do I (we) see the 
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fullness of the church in the church that ordains or celebrates the 
eucharist?”Once a local church can respond affirmatively to this 
question, the “validity” question goes away. It almost seems magi¬ 
cal; one day the other church has no valid sacraments, the next day 
it does. This is because “validity” is not an a priori condition of 
catholicity, but an after-expression of the real discernment of cath¬ 
olicity in one church by another. 

This judgment of one church upon the catholicity of another is a 
unilateral judgment, not a mutual agreement. Of course, once a 
local church has declared it is no longer in communion with 
another, the latter may in turn make the same judgment upon the 
first. This results in a mutual excommunication. However, this is 
not necessarily the case, as history has shown numerous times. The 
story of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the USA is a case in 
point. Until recently, this church was not in communion with the 
majority of the SC03A churches. The SCOBA churches, which all 
recognize the fullness of church in each other, did not recognize it 
in the Ukrainian church. The ostensible reason was a question of 
the validity of orders of past Ukrainian hierarchy. However, this 
question was, as noted above, a postfactum declaration of why these 
churches were not able to discern the fullness of church in the 
Ukrainian church. 

The Ukrainian church in its turn never declared it was unable to 
recognize the fullness of church in the SCOBA churches; that is, on 
its side, it never broke communion with any of the Orthodox juris¬ 
dictions in America. In 1995, the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople officially recognized the catholicity of the Ukrainian 
church and reaccepted it into communion. Once this happened, 
all the SCOBA churches, already in communion with the Patriarch¬ 
ate, also accepted communion with the Ukrainian church, thereby 
acknowledging that the Ukrainian church possessed the fullness of 
church. This entire action took place without any attempt to 
address the question of validity of orders. All that happened was 
that these churches were once again able to see themselves in the 
Ukrainian church. 
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This action of re-communion was neither magical nor whimsi¬ 
cal. It reflected the real authority of the local church to make deci¬ 
sions about the fullness of the faith in other church bodies. Could 
this have happened earlier.^ Perhaps. Had the Ukrainian church 
taken any steps to “fix” the “problem” that was the overt cause of the 
break in communion? No. Then what changed? All that happened 
was that the Holy Spirit, that blows where it will, guided the 
churches in their discernment of the fullness and unity of the 
church in one specific instance. Interestingly, no questions were 
raised about the “validity” of Ukrainian Orders or the other Mys¬ 
teries of the Church. No one was re-baptized, no one was re¬ 
ordained. No explanations have been issued why these things did 
not happen. Communion was restored, and that was sufficient. It 
is not necessary to develop intricate, convoluted theories of how 
the Holy Spirit “completes” or “fulfills” the empty form of the mys¬ 
teries, as has been done in the past. It is necessary merely to recog¬ 
nize that the Holy Spirit is always working within the Church of 
Christ, including and perhaps especially when the church exercises 
the authority it has received from Jesus himself Questions of 
“validity” are and must be resolved within the context of the 
authoritative discernment of the church; they cannot be pre-condi¬ 
tions of that discernment. The only pre-conditions for the recogni¬ 
tion of the catholicity of one church by another are the two 
necessary and sufficient criteria of bishop and eucharist. 

This does not mean that just because a worshiping body has a 
man with a title and gifts of a loaf and a cup on an altar that they are 
necessarily the church. The point of practical discernment is the 
recognition, or lack of it, that the man is a bishop and the loaf and 
cup are the eucharist. A counter-case to the Ukrainian one is that of 
the Evangelical Orthodox Christians. This group, which was 
accepted into Orthodoxy by the Antiochian Archdiocese, had a 
whole pile of bishops. They had been celebrating the eucharist for 
fifteen years before the Antiochians officially recognized them in 
1987. However, they were not recognized as a local church, i.e., as 
possessing the fullness of the faith. They were all chrismated, and 
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their clergy all ordained, for instance.^ They were even given offi¬ 
cial guidance by the Archdiocese in helping them understand and 
proclaim the truth.^ They became part of the Archdiocese and so 
became one with that local church. This again was an exercise in 
authoritative discernment by a local church upon another church 
body. That the EOC was able and willing to recognize that author¬ 
ity and, in their case, submit to it, spoke very well for their own 
desire to follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Searching for the Church Outside of Orthodoxy 

I have given two modern examples of authoritative discernment of 
the criteria of bishop and eucharist that occurred within the overall 
sphere of Orthodoxy itself in order to illustrate the point. However, 
this understanding of the fullness of church has further ramifica¬ 
tions in the ongoing desire for a reunion of the entire body of 
Christian faithful. In this quest, a tremendous amount of discus¬ 
sion in ecumenical circles has naturally revolved around doctrinal, 
moral and liturgical issues and disputes. In the past, when polemics 
and division held greater sway, the ongoing assumption was that 
divided churches did not possess the fullness of faith. Much dis¬ 
course revolved then around demonstrating how and why they did 
not. 

In the modern era, as bodies are seeking union rather than divi¬ 
sion, there is a greater openness in Orthodox}" to trying to discern 
the catholicity of another church body, rather than continuing to 
repeat previous statements of non-catholicity. This is especially 
true in the dialogue between the Orthodox and Oriental Ortho¬ 
dox. Bishop Hilarions article is based upon this openness to dis¬ 
cernment. It can be very difficult, however, to recognize truth, in 
an unfamiliar or previously rejected formulaic expression. The 

8 See Peter Gillquist’s classic tale, Becoming Orthodox: A Jouimey to the Ancient Chris¬ 
tian Faithy rev. ed. (Ben Lomond, CA: Conciliar Press, 1992), 152, I62f. 

9 Ibid., 152. One of the points of the preliminar}" agreement benveen the Archdiocese 
and the EOC was, “A committee of theologians to whom the Council [of the EOC] 
can refer theological and liturgical problems will be appointed by the 
Metropolitan.” 
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“one nature” formula of the Oriental Orthodox versus the 
Chalcedonian formula of the Orthodox is a well-known and 
important example. In this case, a great deal of work has enabled 
both sides of the discussion to see themselves in the other, even 
though no official re-communion has yet taken place. 

The foundation of this dialogue, however, has been that both 
the Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox have already noted the 
centrality of the two core criteria of bishop and eucharist in the 
other church. In opposition to dialogues with Protestant bodies, 
for instance, there has been no statement between the Orthodox 
and Oriental Orthodox comparable to Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry in terms of necessity or importance. From the beginning 
of modern dialogue, in the days of the four Unofficial Conversa¬ 
tions and Agreed Statements between the two churches,^^ no state¬ 
ment has questioned the centrality of the two criteria in either 
church. The third Agreed Statement, in Geneva, 1970, acknowl¬ 
edges that centrality almost in passing, without lengthy discussion 
or theological discourse: 

We have rediscovered, with a sense of gratitude to God, our 
mutual agreement in the common Tradition of the One 
Church in all important matters - liturg\^ and spirituality,... 
on the nature of the Church as the Communion of Saints 
with its ministty and Sacraments, ... ^ ^ 

Implicitly the two criteria of fullness were already applied by the 
Orthodox to the Oriental Orthodox (and, I would hold, vice- 
versa) before their conversations began in earnest. Their 
Christological conversations could take place in a spirit of open¬ 
ness because they each had already noted that these two criteria 
seemed to be in place in the other. They were each already on the 
road to seeing themselves in the other church. All that had to 
happen was to discern whether or not what seemed to be actually 

10 See Paulos Gregorios, William H. Lazareth and Nikos A. Nissiotis, ed., Does 
Chalcedo?2 Divide or Unite: Towards Convergence in Orthodox Chi’istology (Geneva: 
WCC, 1981). 

11 Geneva Agreed Statement, 4, in Does Chalcedon Divide, 9. 
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was. Ongoing discussions have enabled both sides to almost dis¬ 
cern the fullness of the church in the other. They have moved past 
doctrinal issues relatively quickly, for instance. The recognition 
that the other church possesses the two criteria of fullness has 
enabled each side to recognize in turn the truth of the others 
Christological expressions. Re-communion has essentially been 
held up on the consideration of “practical” questions such as the 
place of the councils (the focus of Bishop Hilarious article) and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. I will say more about these “practical” 
considerations later. 

What has already happened implicitly in the interaction 
between the Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox can and should 
become a paradigm for other dialogues that the Orthodox hold. 
The first point of focus should explicitly be the two criteria of cath¬ 
olicity. The Orthodox Church must first ask itself, “Do we see the 
semblance of bishop and eucharist in the other church body? If so, 
is this semblance a reality?” Such an approach can take the burden 
of discerning the fullness of the faith off of a few words or a doc¬ 
trinal phrase, that cannot bear that weight by themselves anyway. 
Text cannot make judgments. The authority to witness to the 
Truth was given by Jesus to persons, not to pronouncements. 
When the Church has raised certain statements to a level of infalli¬ 
bility, it is because they are expressions of the authentic witness to 
Truth that have been made by the Church, that is, by persons. A 
specific level of theolog)^ does not automatically equate to the full¬ 
ness of the faith. As Bishop Hilarion says approvingly, “St. Basil the 
Great understood that different Churches could have different 
levels of theology... ”^“ Discerning the mark of catholicity depends 
solely upon an authentic judgment made by the local church, by 
the assembly. Recognizing this places that burden of discernment 
back upon the church itself, which alone has the authority given by 
Jesus Christ to determine his truth. 

Determining whether a church body possesses the criteria of 
12 Bishop Hilarion, ‘‘Reception, ’ 426. 
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bishop and the eucharist is itself an issue, of course. How are they to 
be recognized? What qualities or characteristics do they possess? 
Both criteria are already well-enough defined in ongoing, positive, 
sacramental and ecclesiological discourse within the church. Theo¬ 
logically, they are not so difficult to define or determine. The 
church’s ability to authoritatively recognize them in a specific 
instance, however, is another matter, as was shown above in the dis¬ 
cussion of internal matters. Historically, there have been a number 
of determining factors. Doctrinal statements, of course, are one but 
only one factor. The spiritual, moral and especially the liturgical 
life of a local church or of an individual has sometimes been just as 
important. What the church does is just as important as what it 
says. 

One avenue to take in discerning the reality of bishop and 
eucharist in a church body is to discover whether they have 
remained central to the life and faith of that body, in all times and 
all places. The centrality of the eucharistic assembly in the life of a 
church body would seem to be a potent sign that that church may 
well possess the fullness of truth. What I propose here is a practical 
and theological application of the principle that how people wor¬ 
ship directly reflects what they believe—usually expressed as lex 
orandi lex credendi est. Caution must be exercised in this applica¬ 
tion, for the mouth does not always reflect exactly what is in the 
heart. However, consistency and constancy in liturgy by the com¬ 
munity as a whole are powerful signs that their expression of their 
faith truly reflects their faith. Furthermore, this principle suggests 
that the expression of faith by the community must be given at least 
equal, if not greater, weight than the explanation of faith by one or 
more members of the community, no matter how canonized the 
explanation might be. 

More specifically, this would mean that if the bishop has main¬ 
tained his central sacramental and evangelistic role in the commu¬ 
nity consistently and throughout time, this should be a strong 
pointer toward acceptance that he is in fact a true bishop. If the 
eucharistic celebration has likewise remained, historically and pres- 
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ently, the central liturgical expression of the whole community, this 
is also a strong pointer toward acceptance that this is truly the 
Eucharist. The constant and consistent presence of the bishop and 
the eucharist in the center of community life are then strong indi¬ 
cators that the underlying faith of the community is a faith in the 
Truth, and therefore the community is really and truly Church. 

One example of this connection between the c riteria of fullness 
and underlying truth may help clarify this application of the lex 
orandi principle. This is not a proof, but rather a cemonstration, or 
perhaps more accurately, an observation. In looking out over the 
vast panorama of Christian denominations that exist today, it 
seems to me that a direct connection exists between the centrality 
of the celebration of the Lords Supper by the church group and 
their expressed Christolog)". The more orthodox a faith commu¬ 
nity’s Christology is, the more central the Lord’s Supper seems to be 
to their liturgical life. The less they celebrate the Supper, the less 
orthodox their understanding of who Jesus Christ is seems to be. 
Those who celebrate it rarely or almost never seem to be the far¬ 
thest from the truth in their understanding of Jesus. Indeed, I can 
hardly imagine it otherwise. I do not think it is possible to retain 
the Eucharist in the center of one’s worship and prayer {lex orandi) 
if one’s belief in Jesus is faulty or incomplete. The acceptance and 
celebration of the mystical power and presence of the Eucharist 
rests squarely upon belief in a full, catholic understanding of the 
truth of who Jesus is. Outside of such a belief, the Eucharist 
becomes less meaningful, even meaningless, and so loses its cen¬ 
trality in the worship life of the community. 

The application of the principle of consistent and constant prac¬ 
tice does not mean that the Orthodox Church and its dialogue 
partner must of necessity acknowledge the catholicity of each 
other. For instance, just because they each reali2e that the other 
church celebrates the Divine Liturgy frequently does not require 
them to restore communion. If we are to take seriously the criteria 
of bishop and eucharist, however, it does mean that in this case 
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there is a moral imperative upon each side to continue the process 
of discernment until a further determination can be made. 

Further, once either side has reached a point in which it can state 
that it does in fact discern the other to be catholic, it is also morally 
imperative that that side make a declaration of communion. If 
both sides can perceive themselves in the other, as appears to be the 
case in the Orthodox-Oriental Orthodox dialogue, they must 
come into communion, regardless of whatever “practical” concerns 
separate them. To allow anything to keep the church from realizing 
its authentic unity and fullness is wrong. Bishop Hilarions thesis 
that the Oriental Orthodox need not accept “all seven Ecumenical 
Councils absolutely and unconditionally” is a major step in this 
direction. It recognizes that in the end, pronouncements, even 
pronouncements of ecumenical councils, cannot take the place of 
or contradict the authentic witness and discernment of the church 
today. 

A number of ramifications flow immediately from this under¬ 
standing of the core criteria of church catholicity. 

1) It is not wrong for a church to make a unilateral decision 
regarding the catholicity of another church body. This is a decision 
that by the nature of the fullness of authority of the church belongs 
to the local church and does not require the acquiescence of the 
other church body. It seems, however, that such a decision, unilat¬ 
eral or not, cannot be a half-way measure. Either the other body 
sufficiently possesses the fullness of faith or it does not; either it is 
centered around the bishop and the eucharist or it is not. There is 
no viable in-between point, where there can be some type of “par¬ 
tial” communion. Thus, for instance, the Roman Catholics’ unilat¬ 
eral decision to permit limited intercommunion with the Ortho¬ 
dox, and the decision of some Orthodox bodies to permit limited 
intercommunion with the Oriental Orthodox, do not seem to be 
authentic decisions.There is either recognition of catholicity, 

13 Bishop Hilarion, “Reception,” 428. 

14 The Roman Catholic position is relatively well known. C. 844 of the 1983 Code of 
Canon Law permits limited reception of the sacraments by Catholics from non- 
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and so communion, or there is not. Half-communion implies half¬ 
catholic, an oxymoron if there ever was one. 

2) Focusing on the criteria of bishop and eucharist allows a 
rethinking of the proper place of the ecumenical councils and their 
statements as the church is called to make judgments regarding 
catholicity and unity, as Bishop Hilarion has done. The acceptance 
of all councils, doctrinal formulae, etc., as an a priori condition of 
unity is no longer an absolute necessity. The Holy Spirit blew 
through the Church at the time of those councils; He is now once 
again recognized as guiding the Church in its current process of 
discernment. This particular aspect of unity dialogue points both 
ways for the Orthodox Church. Bishop Hilarion focuses upon the 
Orthodox-Oriental Orthodox dialogue; here the Orthodox have 
councils and statements that are problematic for the Oriental 
Orthodox to accept in toto. As the Orthodox turn around, how¬ 
ever, and dialogue with the West, they find that the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church has in its turn many more councils ar.d statements that 
are likewise problematic for the Orthodox to accept in toto. All 

Catholic ministers, and somewhat less limited reception of sacraments by non- 
Catholics such as the Orthodox from Catholic ministers. 

Less well-known are some joint statements by Orthodox and various Oriental 
Orthodox churches permitting limited intercommunion md reception of sacra¬ 
ments by the faithful of one church from another church. The statement issued by 
Patriarch Ignatios IV of .^Antioch (Orthodox) and Patriarch Ignatius Zakka Iwas of 
the Syrian Orthodox Church in 1991 is the most far-reaching and specific. It goes so 
far as to require the celebration of serrices for the faithful of both churches by one 
priest when only one is available in a certain locale: 

In localities where there is only one priest, from either Church, he will cele¬ 
brate ser\’ices for the faithful of both Churches, includir g the Divine Liturg)-, 
pastoral duties and holy matrimony. He will keep an independent record for 
each Church and transmit that of the sister Church to its authorities (Synodal 
and Patriarchal Letter, Kov. 12, 1991, para.9.) 

Other provisions seem to acknowledge a full communion between the two 
churches. However, the same statement specifically excludes the concelebration of 
the Divine Liturg\" by clerg\^ of the two churches (para. 7). It also defines certain dis¬ 
tinctions and rubrics that make it clear that the two churches are not in full \inivy. 
The full text of the statement in English can be found at \\'^^'w.orthodoxunit^^org/ 
statel3.html (accessed 12 July 2005). 
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three churches in turn possess more councils and statements than 
the Church of the East does. 

Dialogue and discussion in the past between any of these 
churches has found councils and conciliar statements to be stum¬ 
bling blocks on the path to re-communion. This approach removes 
the councils and statements from the level of “stumbling-block” to 
the level of discourse, of dialogue. It recognizes that various “levels 
of theology” can potentially co-exist within the one church. It rec¬ 
ognizes that the dialogue engendered between the different levels 
may actually bear great fruit for the church, especially if catholicity 
can be discerned and re-communion happens. This does not mean 
that there are not real problems of truth and recognition of truth 
between the churches today. These problems may in fact be the 
reason that one church cannot see itself in another, does not recog¬ 
nize bishop or eucharist in the other. However, communication 
can continue, guided as always by the Holy Spirit, even if 
communion cannot yet happen. 

3) In the event of a recognition of catholicity of one church by 
another, there will most likely be dissent and refusal of communion 
by one or more local churches within the larger body. This is not in 
itself a reason to deny such recognition. It certainly is a sign that the 
church continues to work within a “saved but not yet saved” world. 
It surely will be messy. Even so, it is incumbent upon each local 
church to itself recognize or not recognize the catholicity of the 
other church, for each local church possesses the fullness of faith 
and so the fullness of authority. The initial recognition and re-com¬ 
munion will take place between two local churches, even if they are 
important ones such as patriarchal sees. Each of the local churches 
that they are already in communion with must in turn ratify or not 
ratify this action. It should be expected that some will not. This, 
however, cannot and should not keep re-communion from hap¬ 
pening. Immediate total agreement and acquiescence by all local 
churches to such a decision by one local church has never happened 
historically, especially in the era of the great councils. Each local 
church must make its own decision, for each alone has the author- 
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ity to do so. Each must accept and deal with the consequences of 
their ongoing decision. Discerning whether a given act of re-com¬ 
munion was a Spirit-filled act is usually a matter of time (often a 
long, long time), of prayer and of ongoing communication. The 
church cannot relieve itself of the responsibility of realizing its 
unity because it wishes to shy away from the results of centuries of 
disunity. 

4) Use of the criteria of bishop and eucharist cuts two ways in 
ecumenical outreach. If a true bishop and true eucharist are present 
in the church community, then that is in fact the church. If, on the 
other hand, that church community is discerned to not be the 
church, then there is no true bishop and there is no time eucharist in 
that community. The highly admirable fraternal charity and love 
exhibited in modern ecumenical dialogue has to a degree placed us 
in a rather comfortable seat on an ecumenical fence. We can in 
some way acknowledge the “church-ness” of our dialogue partners 
without ever having to come to any full discernment regarding 
their catholicity. We therefore have been able to put off the deci¬ 
sions that we are called to make until some indefinite future. These 
criteria on the one hand require each church to approach the other 
in openness and in charity, but they also could make it difficult to 
avoid making decisions that are called for. 

In conclusion, it is important to note that Orthodoxy necessar¬ 
ily and of its nature must continue to reach out to the rest of the 
Christian world to seek true unity of all Christians. It must lead in 
that search, for it holds in trust the fullness of Truth that is intended 
for all people. The recognition of the core meaning of the bishop 
and eucharist for the catholicity of the church has given the mod¬ 
ern church a powerful tool in this ongoing quest. Application of 
these criteria will aid the Orthodox Church and its dialogue part¬ 
ners in proper discernment of truth and catholicity, and hopefully 
with that discernment bring a true re-communion. 
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Does the Eucharist Make the Church? 

An Ecclesiological Comparison of 
StAniloaeand Zizioulas 

Calinic (Kevin M.) Berger^ 

The goal of this article is to attempt to answer a question: what is 
unique about Fr Dumitru Staniloae’s ecclesiology that can be help¬ 
ful for us todayi Staniloae wrote extensively in the area of ecclesi- 
ology." Unfortunately, the bulk of his work in this area (and that of 


1 This article is an expansion of a paper presented to the annual meeting of the 
Orthodox Theological Societ)^ in America, Cresrvvood, NY, June 2005. 

2 Key articles by St^iloae include: “Sinteza ecclesiologica, ’ Studii Teologice (1955): 

267-84; "Autoritatea Bisericii," Studii Teologice 16 (1964): 183—215 [henceforth cited 
2 &Automated\ \ “Relapile treimice si viaja Bisericii,” Onodoxia 16 (1964): 503-25, Eng¬ 
lish tr. R. Barringer, ‘Trinitarian Relations and the Life of the Church,” Theolog)' and 
the Chtirch (Crestwood: SYS Press, 1980), 11^4 [henceforth cited as TRLC]; "Biserica 
universala si soborniceasca,” Onodoxia 18 (1966): 167-74; “Din aspectul sacramental 
Bisericii,” Studn Teologice 18 (1966) 531-62 [henceforth cited as Dm aspectiiJ\\ 
“Criteriile prezenpe Sfmtului Duh,” Stndii Teologice 19 (1967): 105-13 [henceforth 
cited as Criterul€\\ “Sfintul Duh si sobornicitatea bisericii," Onodoxia 19 (1967): 32- 
48, English tr. R. Barringer, '‘The Holy Spirit and the Sobornicit}^ of the Church,” The- 
ologji and the Church (Crestwood: SV^S Press, 1980), 45-73 [henceforth cited as HSSC]; 
‘‘Temeiurile teologice ale ierarhiei si ale sinodalitatii ei,” Studii Teologce 22 (1970): 
165—78; “Rugaciunile pentru altii si sobornicitatea Bisericii,” Studii Teologice 22 
(1970): 29-38; “Sobornicitate deschisa,” Onodoxia 23 (1971): 165-80; 

“Spiritualizarea structurilor bisericesti in epoca actuala si cauzele ei,” Onodoxia 24 
(1972): 512-22; “Natura sinodicitadi,' Studn Teologce29 (1977): 605-14; “Biserica 
in sensul de locas de larga comuniune in Hristos,” Onodoxia 34 (1982): 336-46; 
‘‘Modurile prezenjiei Hristos in cultul Bisericii,” Mitropolia Banattdui 32 (1982): 429- 
56; “Realitatea tainica a Bisericii,” Onodoxia 36 (1984): 415-20. See also his Teologa 
Dogmaticd Onodoxa, vol. 2 (Bucharest: Biblical and Missionar)- Institute, 1997), 129- 
248. On St^iloae's ecclesiolog\% see Ronald G. Roberson, Contemporaiy Romanian Or¬ 
thodox Ecclesiologsts: The Contnbution ofDumimi Staniloae and Younger Colleagies 
(Dissertation, Pontifical Oriental Institute, 1988); Lucian Turcescu, ‘‘Eucharistic 
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his colleagues^) has yet to be translated, much less appropriated, by 
contemporary Orthodox theologians outside of Romania. 

Staniloae was very much a theologian responsive to contempO' 
rary thought. Ecclesiology was no exception: he read and refer¬ 
enced the writings of Khomiakov, de Lubac, Bouyer, Casel, 
Florovsky, Lossky, Afanasiev, Schmemann, Nissiotis, Karmiris, the 
documents of Vatican II, and other works. He possessed a master}^ 
of patristic sources which he used creatively in addressing contem¬ 
porary ecclesiological issues. Both historically and theologically, 
Staniloae s contribution not only deserves a place within the vast 
amount of work done in ecclesiology over the last century and a 
half, but as will be seen below, his contribution remains relevant for 
Orthodox ecclesiology today. 

Perhaps at a risk of oversimplification, two general trends could 
be said to characterize this collective ecclesiological work. The first, 
typified mainly by the work of Orthodox ecclesiologists, empha¬ 
sized the role of the Holy Spirit in the life of the Church. Pneumat- 
ology became an essential component of ecclesiolog)", along with 
Christology.*^ The second emphasized the importance of the Eucha¬ 
rist, and later, of the bishop, which were seen as occupying the cen¬ 
tral place in ecclesiastical and Christian life. This latter “Eucharistic 


Ecclesiolog}" or Open Sobornicit}'?" in Turcescu, ed., Dumitni Staniloae. Tradition 
and Modernity in Theology (Iasi: Center for Romanian Studies, 2002), 83-103. 

3 For an overview of this work, see Ronald G. Roberson, Contemporaiy Romanian Or¬ 
thodox Ecclesiologists. 

4 Kikos Nissiotis, ‘'Report on the Second Vatican Council," Ecumenical Review 18 
(1966): 190-206: John Romanides, ‘‘Orthodox Ecclesiolog}’ according to Alexis 
Khomiakov," GOTR 2 (1956): 5'^-'r3: Georges Florovsk\% “Sobornost: The Cath- 
oliciw of the Church,'’ Collected Works, voL 1 (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 19"’2), 
3'^-35. Madimir Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood, NY: S\^S 
Press, 1985) esp. “Concerning the Third Mark of the Church" (pp. 169-82), and 
“Catholic Consciousness: Anthropological Implications of the Dogma of the 
Church" (pp. 183-94) [henceforth cited asand his The Mystical Theology of 
the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1976), esp. 135ff, 1561f and l'^4ff 
[henceforth cited as Mystical Theologf. 
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Ecclesiology,” based primarily on Henri de Lubac and Nicolas 
Afanasiev, did not place a great emphasis on the Holy Spirit.^ 

An explicit attempt to correct the lack of Pneumatology in the 
eucharistic ecclesiolog}’^ of Afanasiev has been made by Metropolitan 
John Zizioulas,^ who is perhaps the leading Orthodox ecclesiologist 
alive today. In so doing, he has made many valuable contributions to 
Orthodox ecclesiology." Therefore, in order to identify what are the 
unique and valuable contributions of Staniloae for us today, one 
cannot avoid at least referencing the work of Zizioulas. 

Unfortunately for us, and perhaps curiously, it would appear 
that Staniloae and Zizioulas did not seriously engage each others 

5 See especially: Paul XlcPartlan, The Eucharist Makes the Church. Henri de Lubac and 
JohnZizioidasin Dialogue (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1993) and “The Eucharist, the 
Church and Evangelization: The Influence of Henri de Lubac," Communto 23 
(1996): '776-85. Nicolas Afanasiev, ‘The Church which Presides in Love," in John 
MeyendorfiP, ed., The Primacy of Peter (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1992). Aidan 
Nichols, Theology in the Russian Diaspora. Church, Fathers, Eucharist in Nikolai 
Afansiev (1893—1966) (Cambridge: Cambridge Universit}^ Press, 1989). Richard 
R. Gaillardetz, “The Eucharistic Ecclesiolog)' of Nicolas Afanassieff: Prospects and 
Challenges for the Contemporar\Tcumenical Dialogue," Diakoma 27 (1994): 18- 
44. Michael Plekon, “‘Always Ever)'one and Always Together': The Eucharistic 
Ecclesiolog)^ of Nicolas Afansiev’s The Lord's Supper KoxisiitdC 51^7241 (1997): 
141-74. 

6 “... the work of N. Afanasiev and his ‘eucharistic ecclesiolog\^' .,. has not yet been 
justified in terms of Pneumatolog\". Let me make a first attempt here..(“Christ, 
the Spirit and the Church," in his Being as Communion. Studies in Personhood and 
the Church [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1993], 132). Plekton argues that Afanasiev 
did develop a Pneumatolog)" and role of Baptism to complement his view of the cen¬ 
trality of the Eucharist in his posthumously published work. Church of the Holy 

(Plekton, “Always Evetyone," 150—51). 

7 In addition to Being as Communion, see John Zizioulas, Eucharist, Bishop, Church: 
The Unity of the Church in the Divine Eucharist and the Bishop during the First Three 
Centuries (Brookline: Holy Cross Press, 2001); ‘The Mystety of the Church in Or¬ 
thodox Tradition,” One in Christ 2A (1988): 294-303; “The Church as Commu¬ 
nion,” 5VTQ38 (1994): 3-16. On Zizioulas' ecclesiolog\% see Paul McPartlan, The 
Eucharist Makes the Church Henri de Lubac and John Zizioulas in Dialogue (Edin¬ 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1999); Gaetan Baillargeon, Perspectives orthodoxes sur Pfglise — 
Communion. L'CEuvre de Jean Zizioulas (Montreal: Les Editions Paulines, 1989); 
Robert D. Turner, “Foundations for John Zizioulas’ Approach to Ecclesial Com¬ 
munion,’' Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 7% (2002): 438-67, 
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works.^ When meditating on this fact and reading the works of 
these two theologians, one cannot help but notice that Staniloae, 
who developed his ecclesiolog)^ in the 1960s, has provided for 
Orthodox ecclesiology something which Zizioulas states is still 
awaiting treatment by Orthodox theologians: specifically, an inte¬ 
gration or synthesis of Christolog)^ and Pneumatolog)^, in order to 
ground Orthodox ecclesiology. Staniloae not only did much to 
create such a synthesis within a highly developed Triadolog}^, but 
also formed his ecclesiology on it. 

From this perspective, two points summarize a fundamental dif¬ 
ference between Staniloae and Zizioulas: First, Staniloae starts 
from a robust synthesis of Christolog)^ and Pneumatolog)" within a 
highly developed Triadology, whereas Zizioulas understands the 
inseparability of the Son and the Spirit in the activities of God ad 
extra, but does not ground this in Triadolog}". Zizioulas’ synthesis, 
as he acknowledges, is not complete (hence his repeated calls for 
such a synthesis). Second, Staniloae develops his ecclesiology based 
on his synthesis, and in many points in contradistinction to 
Afanasiev s positions;^ Zizioulas begins with the pre-formed, so-to- 
speak, ecclesiology^ of Afanasiev, and then attempts to justify/adjust 
it by adding a pneumatological component. 

These two basic differences between the ecclesiological founda¬ 
tions of Staniloae and Zizioulas lead also to a difference of emphasis 
—and at times of content—in the implications that stem from 
them. Some of these will be discussed below. In general, by con¬ 
trasting these thinkers it becomes apparent that Staniloaes 
ecclesiology^ can provide a balance, if not a corrective, to certain 
aspects of contemporary Orthodox ecclesiology, which this article 
will seek to highlight. 

8 Turcescu makes the same obsen^ation, “Eucharistic Ecclesiolog}^” 96. Zizioulas 
does refer cursorily to Staniloae in his article, "The Teaching of the 2nd Ecumenical 
Council on the Holy Spirit in Historical and Ecumenical Perspective." Credo in 
Spiritum Sanctum (A^atican Cit}’^: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1983) 45 n44. 

9 Staniloae expresses disagreement with Afanasiev's positions in his article Bisenca 
UmversaldSt Sobormceasca [henceforth cited as BUS]. 
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Approaches to Synthesis: the Appropriation of Vladimir Lossky 

No one can deny the enormous contributions of Vladimir Lossky 
to Orthodox theology. Both Zizioulas and Staniloae read Lossky 
carefully, yet each appropriated his thought differently. In Lossky s 
view, the pneumatological element of ecclesiology must be on 
equal footing with the christological, just as the Son and the Spirit 
are inseparable in their work. While maintaining their inseparabil¬ 
ity, however, Lossky also makes a distinction between the economy 
of the Son and that of Holy Spirit. Lossky extends his distinction 
between “nature” and “person” into his synthesis of Christology 
and Pneumatology. In this scheme, the content of Christolog)^ 
refers to the “objective” (or, nature) aspect of the Church, whereas 
the content of Pneumatology refers to the “subjective” (or, per¬ 
sonal) aspect.Lossky did not draw out the conclusions of this 
distinction for Church structure, and consequently he did not 
solve the problem of how to relate the institution of the Church to 
its charismatic ministries. 

Zizioulas, like Lossky, acknowledges that there can be no divi¬ 
sion bemeen Christology and Pneumatology, but leaves the ques¬ 
tion of priority to the realm of theologoumenon}^ He asks specifi¬ 
cally what would be the content of such a synthesis, and how 
ecclesiology would suffer if this content is deficient. Similar to 
Staniloae, Zizioulas did not fully accept Lossky s distinction 
between the economy of the Son and that of the Spirit. Zizioulas 
comments that a proper synthesis of Christology and 

10 Lossty strove to maintain the patristic balance in his Triadolog}' (e.g. between Per¬ 
sons and common Essence), yet he saw Son and the Spirit as having different roles in 
the economy, though united: Christ unifying, the Spirit diversifying (e.g. Mystical 
Theology. 159, 166-6-7, 174ff: Image. 108-9, 177-81). 

11 Being as Communion [henceforth cited as BC], 129. 

12 Though Staniloae was indebted to and had the highest respect for Lossty, he took 
exception to Lossky's distinction of the roles of the Son and the Spirit in the econ¬ 
omy (e.g., HSSC, 65-71; TRIG, 26-2“^). Like Staniloae, Lossky was aware of the 
works of both Gregorys II Cyprus (e.g. Image. 79 ,93-95), and, of course, of Palamas, 
but he did not develop a theolog}"of the interrelation between the Son and the Spirit 
in the Trinity, as did Staniloae. 
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Pneumatology for ecclesiolog)^ still awaits treatment by Orthodox 
theologians.^^ 

Zizioulas himself attempts to form a synthesis. He does not 
create his synthesis based on the relation between the Son and the 
Spirit in the Holy Trinity, but goes straight to considerations of the 
activity of God ad extra}^ He notes that the activity of the Three 
Divine Persons is indivisible, particularly that of the Son and the 
Spirit. But, following Lossky, perhaps, Zizioulas makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the Sons economy of becoming history and the Spirit s 
economy of liberating him from history. The contribution of the 
Spirit is precisely the bringing of the eschaton and of communion 
{koinonid) to the Church, and even to Christ himself. In so doing, 
the Spirit makes Christ a ‘corporate personality” (parallel to “Israel” 
in the Old Testament), the “one” that contains the “many,” or in 
other words, not just an “individual” but a “person.”^ 

Along the same line of reasoning, Zizioulas says that the Church 
is “in-stituted” by Christ, but “con-stituted” by the Spirit. He 
writes, that the “‘institution is something presented to us as a fact 
... [a]s such it is a provocation to our freedom. The ‘con-stitution 

13 BC, 125-26. 

14 BC, 129. 

15 E\en though Zizioulas criticizes Lossky for doing this, he appears to do it himself. I 
say ‘'perhaps,’ because \lcPartlan disputes this (McPartlan, The Eucharist Make:) the 
Churchy 223). In other words, Lossky attributes the "personal” element of the tem¬ 
poral economy to the role of the Spirit; Zizioulas attributes personhood itself to the 
work of the Spirit. 

16 ‘‘Both the Father and the Spirit are involved in histor\\ but only the Son becomes his¬ 
tory. ... Now if becoming histor\^ is the particularit)^ of the Son in the economy, what 
is the contribution of the Spirit? YC^ell, precisely the opposite: it is to liberate the Son 
and the economy from the bondage of histort’... in order to bring into bistort" the last 
days, the eschaton" (BC, 130). To demonstrate his view, Zizioulas notes Rom 8.11 
("But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you”—although technically this t'erse, as others, attributes this action of 
resurrecting Christ to the Father [e.g., 1 Cor 6.14; 2 Cor 4.14]). The Spirit not only 
liberates the Son from histort", but also allows him to become bistort" (Lk 1.35). 

U On Zizioulas' ideas of‘‘corporate personalitt"” and "the one and the many" see his 
BC, 130,135-5"^. 145-49,182-83,230. See also McPartlan, Eucharist, 166-86. 
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is something that involves us in its very being, something we accept 
freely, because we take part in its very emergence.” 

One can see the influence of Lossky in Zizioulas’ thought. It is 
the role of the Spirit or pneumatology, to give the personal element, 
the element of “freedom,” to the Church, whereas Christology 
gives the institutional, structural or “nature” element to the 
Church. Zizioulas enhances Lossky s view by adding an emphasis 
on eschaton and koinonia as the way the Spirit brings this about. 
Zizioulas modifies Lossky s underlying thought to say that the 
Spirit personalizes Christ himself?^ 

In Zizioulas opinion, these two elements, eschatology and com¬ 
munion, and not spirituality and sanctification (also roles of the 
Spirit), have determined Orthodox ecclesiology.^^ Thus, Zizioulas 
calls the integration of eschatology and communion as constitutive 
elements of ecclesiology. The first task Zizioulas undertakes with 
such a synthesis is to seek to correct Afanasievs “eucharistic 
ecclesiology” by conditioning it with these elements.^" 

18 BC, 140. 

19 In other words, Zizioulas appears to be following Losskj^’s distinction: the “institu¬ 
tion’' based on Christolog)^ exclusively would be thereby based entirely on “nature” 
(deprived of the personal element), and “nature” is a “given” which inhibits per¬ 
sonal freedom. However, Lossky, unlike Zizioulas, does not present the Church’s 
“nature” element as an inhibition to “freedom,” since the unin^ which the Church 
has christologically is based on the “human nature recapitulated by Christ " and is 
thus “free of sin, of all exterior necessity, of all natural determinisni' (Lossk}% Mystt' 
cal Theology^ 176—"77; emphasis mine). Yet even here, Lossky is similar to Zizioulas 
since Losskvnnfers that “determinism’' is something based on “nature' (i.e., vis-a-vis 
the freedom of “person”). On the distinction of “person” and “nature," see loan 1. 
Ica, Jr, “Person and/or Ontolog)' in Contemporaty Orthodox Thought,” in Mircea 
Pacurariu, et al., Persoana§i Comumune. Prtnos de Cinstire Preotulut Profesor Acade¬ 
mician Dumitru Stdniloae (Sibiu, 1993) 359-85 [in Romanian]. 

20 “He gives Christ his personal identity” (“The Mystery of the Church in the Ortho¬ 
dox Tradition"’ [henceforth cited as MCOT], 296). “... we can say without risk of 
exaggeration that Christ exists only pneumatologically, whether in his distinct per¬ 
sonalparticularity or in his capacity as the body of the Church and the recapitulation 
of all things” (BC, 111; emphasis mine). 

21 BC, 131. 

22 Zizioulas refers to the Orthodox criticism of Vatican II’s ecclesiolog\% which 
brought in pneumatolog)" after ecclesiolog)’was constructed based on christological 
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This leads to many fruitful contributions on behalf of Zizioulas 
regarding the conciliar nature of the Church. Using his notions of 
eschaton and communion, Zizioulas analyzes many liturgical and 
canonical traditions to show how their integration was understood 
in the early Church. His main concern is to show that no ordination, 
ministr}^ or structure in the Church can be thought of as either self- 
sufficient or above or outside of the Body. Rather, all ministries and 
institutional aspects of the Church find their true expression only in 
the eucharistic assembly, where eschaton and communion meet. 
Thereby they are constandy conditioned by two factors: the epiclesis 
and the community. In this manner they exist in constant depend¬ 
ence on the Spirit and lose their self-sufficiency. 

Zizioulas thereby is not only able to correct many of Afanasievs 
conclusions as to the status of the local church, etc., but even tran¬ 
scend certain dichotomies of priority in the areas of the interrela¬ 
tion of local churches and ministry in general. But interestingly 
enough, these dichotomies between local and universal, and even 
between Christology andPneumatology, are not overcome in Ziziou¬ 
las s synthesis primarily by the relation of the Son and the Spirit in 
the Holy Trinity, nor their relation ad extra in the work of the tem¬ 
poral economy, but by the Eucharist itselfp This is a subtle yet 
important point. In a way, Zizioulas is falling back on the priority 
of the Eucharist in de Lubac and Afanasiev. But he uses Pneumat- 
ology to better explain this priority. 

Stdniloae's Synthesis and Ecclesiology 

Staniloae approaches ecclesiology differently than Zizioulas from 
two perspectives. First, he begins with a highly developed synthesis 
between Christology and Pneumatolog)^ Secondly, he develops his 
ecclesiolog)^ based on this synthesis, in other words, independently 
of and even in contradistinction to certain principles underlying 

material (BC, 123; cE, Nissiotis’ criticism of \^atican II) but Zizioulas does some¬ 
thing similar by beginning with Afanasiev’s ecclesiolog)’ (BC, 132). 

23 E.g., ‘‘The dilemma ‘local or universal' is transcended in the eucharist, and so is any 
dichotomy between Christolog)' and Pneumatolog}-” (BC, 133). 
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“eucharistic ecclesiology.” But that is not to say that he does not 
acknowledge and use valuable insights from the latter approachr^ 
This leads to a difference in emphasis, and in some areas, of content 
as well. 

Summary ofStdniloaes Synthesis ofChristology and 
Pneumatology 

Staniloae draws his Pneumatology from both early Fathers (includ- 
ing Irenaeus, Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Cyril of Alexandria, 
John Chrysostom and John Damascene), and most especially the 
later Byzantine theologians (Gregor)^ II Cyprus, Gregory Palamas 
and Joseph Bryennios).""^ From these Fathers, Staniloae elucidates a 
synthesis of Christolog}^ and Pneumatology. For our purposes, it is 
enough to summarize Staniloae s synthesis and his key deductions, 
rather than show the specificity of how he draws from and inter¬ 
prets each of his patristic sources. 

In summary, Staniloae elaborates on the patristic teaching which 
interprets the phrase “through the Son” as referring not to a causal 
act (like procession), but to the “manifestation” or “shining forth” 
( 7 ) (bauepojGLg) of the Spirit through the Son. In Staniloae s inter¬ 
pretation, this “manifestation” is the expression of the eternal rela¬ 
tionship between the Son and the Spirit. 

Thus, Staniloae s goal is to show that the Son and the Spirit have 
a unique eternal relationship between themselves, as each has with 
the Father. This eternal relationship is revealed in the temporal 
economy of salvation, where it is evident that the Son and the Spirit 

24 E.g., BUS, 191 , speaking of Afanasiev and Schmemann. 

25 Key sources for his Pneumatolog)' are the studies mentioned above: “Relajiile 
treimice si viafa Bisericii” (ET Barringer, “Trinitarian Relations and the Life of the 
Church”), “Biserica unhersala soborniceasca,” “Criteriile prezenjie Sfintului 
Duh,” and “Sfintul Duh §1 sobornicitatea bisericii” (ET Barringer, “The Holy Spirit 
and the Sobornicity of the Church”). Also see, “The Procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and His Relation to the Son, as the Basis of our Deification and 
Adoption,” in Lukas Vischer, ed.. Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ (London: SPCK, 
1981); 174—86; “The Holy Spirit in the Theologt^ and Life of the Orthodox 
Church,” SobornostlX (1975): 4-21. 
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never work apart from one another.Staniloae elaborates in great 
detail on this specific relationship between the Son and Spirit, 
thereby providing the content of his synthesis of Christology and 
Pneumatology. The main points of this synthesis, that will be used 
to define his ecclesiolog)^, can be summarized with the followingr 

(1) The Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and rests in the Son, 
who is his goal. He proceeds nofurthe}'" than the Son."^ The Son is 
his fulfillment. 

(2) The expression that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and 

through the Son” refers to his manifestation. The Holy Spirit is 
“manifested” or “shines out” from the Son, specifically towards the 
Father, This manifestation is a personal trait of the Holy Spirit. In 
this manifestation, the Son is not passive, but “avails himself” of 
the Spirit to the Father."^ In other words, the Son too plays an ac¬ 
tive, personal role in the manifestation of the Spirit. 

(3) The Holy Spirit conveys the Fathers love to the Son, which is the 
goal of procession. The Holy Spirit in turn conveys the Sons love 
to the Father, which is the goal of manifestation. In this, the Holy 
Spirit is the hypostatic bond, or personal principle of unity in the 
Holy Trinity. 

26 Staniloae writes, "In the East the trinitarian relations are seen as the basis for the rela¬ 
tion of the Trinity to creation and for the salvation of creation.... at the origin of the 
sending of the Spirit by the Son there is a special eternal relationship between the 
Son and the Spirit, just as there is such an eternal relationship between the Father 
and the Son at the origin of the sending of the Son into the world” ("The Proces¬ 
sion,” in Vischer, Holy Spinty 178). "But there is a special reciprocity between the 
Son and the Spirit which is reflected in their contact with the world. The Son by 
himself transmits the Spirit to those who believe in him. But only through the Spirit 
is the Son known by those who believe” (ibid, 186). 

27 These points are by no means an exhaustive summaty of Staniloae’s Triadolog}% but 
only the main points of his synthesis of Christologt^ and Pneumatolog}^ as they will 
apply to ecclesiolog)". 

28 HSSC, 67. 

29 “... the Spirit rests in those who are united with the Son, since he rests in the Son. 
The Spirit does not go beyond the Son, even when we say improperly that he is sent 
to men. The Son is the only and ultimate resting place of the Spirit,'’ “The Proces¬ 
sion,’' in \^ischer, Spirit of God, 179. 

30 TRLC,31. 

31 Staniloae writes, “[wjithin the Trinity the Spirit is the one who brings the Father 
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(4) The Holy Spirit prevents a selfish, exclusive love in the Trinity. By 
creating unselfish love, he preserv^es the Persons in their places. In 
other words, even in creating hypostatic unity, he keeps the Father 
and the Son distinct as Persons in this unity. 

(5) The procession/manifestation of the Holy Spirit is the foundation 
of the Trinitarian perichoresis. The Son could not possess the Holy 
Spirit if the Holy Spirit proceeded from him.'^"* Thus, unity in the 
Holy Trinity is hypostatic and essential simultaneously. 

(6) The Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son is generated 
from the Father simultaneously and inseparably —inseparably 
meaning not alongside t^/each other.^" 

(7) The Son and the Holy Spirit are inseparable. The Spirit reveals the 
Son, and the Son reveals himself in the Spirit. The Spirit never 
leaves the Son and is always found in him. 

It should be noted that Staniloae is careful not to depersonalize any 
Person of the Holy Trinity in this model.^^ The love of the Father 

and the Son into unity (a unity of love, [that is, a personal unity,] not of being) [that 
is, distinct from the unity of essence which is simultaneous,] not the one who unrav¬ 
els this unity still more*' (TRLC, 30). 

32 E.g., "Thus the Spirit is the eternal joy of the Father and the Son ... A joy that was it¬ 
self impersonal would leave the other two still separated. Perfect joy between Two 
requires the presence of a Third who leaves all self-preoccupation behind, and al¬ 
lows the other two to get beyond not only solitaty separation but also enclosed dual¬ 
ity” (‘The Holy Spirit,” 6-7). 

33 TRLC, 30-32.' 

34 E.g., “The Spirit does not move beyond the Son within the Trinity, nor does he pro¬ 
ceed in isolation from the generation of the Son thus remaining alongside the Son, 
as it were, without any personal relationship to him.... [the Son] possesses the Spirit 
as one who receives him from the Father and, as Son, possesses him” (TRLC, 30). 
Elsewhere Staniloae explains that the Spirit proceeds from the Father not independ¬ 
ently of the Son, nor does he manifest from the Son independently of the Father; 
manifestation is connected to procession, but is not an extension of it (e.g., see the 
discussion in TRLC, 17-21). 

35 E.g., “According to Orthodox teaching the faithful can possess the Spirit only ‘in 
Christ’ and vice-versa. They are united with Christ through the Spirit who never 
leaves Christ, who ‘shines forth' from him but does not ‘come forth’ from him. In 
this way the faithful participate in the ‘rest of the Holv Spirit who comes upon him’’ 
(TRLC, 26). 

36 E.g., "The Son is the living, personal, spiritual ‘place* of the ‘repose’ of the Spirit... 
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which comes to rest in the Son, and then shines forth or manifests 
from the Son to the Father, is the Person of the Holy Spirit. The 
Son, in being loved and loving in return, does neither as a passive 
object.^ Nor does the Spirit himself become an impersonal “love.” 
There is nothing that is “object” or impersonal in the Holy Trinity. 

This brings us to our final point. In Staniloae, the unity in the 
Trinity is based both on common divine “super-essence” and on the 
mutual indwelling of Hypostases. This mutual indwelling, which 
Staniloae calls “reciprocal interiority,” he equates to John Dama¬ 
scenes “perichoresis,”^^ Thus, when Staniloae states that the rela¬ 
tionship between the Son and the Spirit also serves to strengthen 
the unity of the Father and the Son,^^ he is not implying that there 
is a lack of essential identity or personal unity amongst any of the 
Divine Persons. Rather, he is making a distinction in two types of 
unity, which in reality are separable only in thought, as when he 
writes: “Thus a unity among the three Persons is manifested which 
is distinct from their unity of essence. 

the Son is begotten as a personal dwelling place." (‘‘The Procession," in X^ischer, 
Spirit of God. 181). See also. The Experience of God. voL 1, 261. 

3” Staniloae sees our relation to the Father in parallel terms: just because we are loved 
and in return love God in union with the Son and through the Holy Spirit does not 
imply that we ourselves are not the ones loving (TRLC, 31-32). cf., Rom 8.26: ‘‘the 
Spirit himself makes intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered. ’ 

38 TRLC, 38. 

39 E.g., TRLC, 23. 

40 TRLC, 23, emphasis mine. The statement, “The Father causes the Spirit to proceed 
in order to unite himself with the Son and because he has begotten the Son" (TRLC, 
23-24), shows how deeply interwoven is the essential and hypostatic unit}- in the 
Trinit}". Though far beyond our discussion here, Staniloae sees the unit}- in the 
Trinit}" as both essential and hypostatic simultaneously. On the one hand, he feels 
that the avoidance of the paradox of the Trinit}' (existing as one God) implies that 
“the essence is considered to be the cause of the persons, which actually leads to an 
impersonal god" (Dumitru Staniloae, Orthodox Spirituality, trans. Archm. Jerome 
Newwille and Otilia Kloos, St Tikhon's Seminar}’ Press, 2002) 47. On the other, he 
does not hold to the opinion that “person" brings the character of subject to the di¬ 
vine nature; e.g., “The fact that we speak of the divine Hypostases as subjects does 
not mean that we are reducing the divine nature to a nonsubjective realm’. The per¬ 
son does not bring the character of subject as something new to divine nature" ( The 
Experience of God. vol, 1, 257). 
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In order to distinguish Staniloae s Triadolog}^ from that of other 
Orthodox theologians, much more could be mentioned but is 
beyond our scope here. It suffices to mention that Lossky seeks to 
maintain a patristic balance between “person” and “nature” in the 
Trinity, in which the common Divine Essence plays a role in the 
unity of the Trinity, enabling interpersonal communion.'^^ In 
Zizioulas, the common Divine Essence plays no role in the inner 
unity of the Trinity, which is a koinonia of persons willed by the 
Father. This latter point has been noted as a weakness in Zizioulas’ 
Triadology.'^^ 

For the discussion below, it should be noted that Staniloae 
rejects two elements, found in different degrees, in the syntheses of 
Lossky and Zizioulas: (I) a reductionist approach to the 
person/nature distinction, which would make “person” the ele¬ 
ment of “freedom,” and “nature” a “given” opposed to freedom;^^ 
(2) the view that “unit} ” or “nature” is a result of the role of the Son, 


41 E.g,, Image, 81, 93. 

42 Zizioulas, of course, maintains that ecclesiolog)" should be based on Triadolog}". But 
in seeking to do so, he only gathers the notion of communion of persons from Trini¬ 
tarian theolog)\ It is Zizioulas' notion that the koinonia of the Triniu' is based exclu¬ 
sively on the Persons (to the exclusion of any role of the common super-essence) 
which has been noted by many as a weak point in Zizioulas' Triadolog\^ In this he is 
different than Lossky, who strove to maintain a patristic balance between “nature ’ 
and “person' in the Holy Trinit}’. Ica (“Person and/or Ontolog}’") points out that 
Zizioulas tends to follow Berdiaev’s dialectical relationship between “person” (free¬ 
dom) and “nature” (lack of freedom). On Zizioulas’ Triadolog}’, see esp. Andre de 
Halleux, “Personnalisme ou essentialisme trinitaire chez les Peres cappadociens.^ 
\Incm^.\xyz\se:conno\txsQ," Revue theologiquede Louvain 17 (1986): 129-55,265- 
92; Gaetan Baillargeon, Perspectives orthodoxes sur PEglise — Communion. LCeuvre 
de Jean Zizioulas (Montreal: Les Editions Paulines, 1989): 242-53; Nicholas 
Sagovsky, Ecumenism, Christian Origins and the Practice of Communion (Cam¬ 
bridge, 2000), 168-69. 

43 As Ica points out (“Person and/or Ontolog\%” 3”^4), this approach, espoused mainly 
by Berdiaev and Bulgakov, creates a reductionist approach to these realities in w’hich 
essence = nature = substance = necessiu’ = given = law% and person = relation = act= 
freedom = love= grace. Though beyond our discussion here, Staniloae, following 
St Maximus, holds that freedom is a part of spiritual nature, in both God and man. 
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or Christology, and that “freedom” or “person” is a result of the 
Spirit, or Pneumatolog}^.^"^ 

Some General Characteristics and Themes ofStdniloaes 
Ecclesiology 

As mentioned above, Staniloae develops his ecclesiology from his 
synthesis and not from Eucharistic Ecclesiolog)'', and in fact, at 
times in contradistinction to the latter. Consequently, Staniloae 
has a broader view of the Church, and a different centrality of the 
Eucharist; in other words, defining the Church as simply a 
eucharistic community or a structure surrounding the Bishop is 
too narrow.^^ Staniloae starts and ends at different points than do 
both Afanasiev (who saw the local church as autonomous) and 
Zizioulas regarding the centrality of the Eucharist/Bishop. 

It can also be noted that Staniloae makes the same observations 
that Zizioulas would later make regarding the koinonic nature of 
the Church; that is, the lack of self-sufficiency of any ministry, 
office or local church vis-a-vis the whole Church (believer/commu¬ 
nity, bishop/community, community/community, etc).*^^ 

In synopsis, Staniloae sees the continual abiding of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church (as the Body of Christ) and in all its members 
permeating^//of its activities at all nmcs (not just in its sacramental 

44 E.g., in Lossky, Mystical Theology^ 166-6". Zizioulas will be discussed below. 

45 It is rather a “universal sacramental communin'” in which each member is depend¬ 
ent on the others, and on the entire Church, in all the Church's work {Dm aspectnl, 
546). 

46 Succinctly, “The Holy Spirit conceived as relation benveen all believers and all min¬ 
istries makes individualism or hierarchical exclusivism impossible” (HSSC, 70). 
Practical examples include: a bishop derives his teaching authorin' from the 
Church/communit}' and from Christ present in his Body, not (as in \^atican II) 
from his consecration; therefore only a bishop of a local church may sit at a synod, 
since he witnesses the faith of his communin' (HSSC, ^\ \ Aiitontatea^ 205—^). the 
Church's organic unity benveen cierg\' and lain' is one of communion, not that of 
an institution superior or exterior to the Body (HSSC, Dm aspectuL 554-55); 
no communin' is isolated, for the people need the priest, the priest needs the bishop, 
the bishop the other bishops {Dm aspectul, 546; “Teologia Euharisdei,” 35*^); the 
Holy Spirit is not gh'en in individual isolation, hence the need of Chrism (HSSC, 
62). Many more examples could readily be given. 
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life), as the basis of the Church’s confession of faith and hence its 
unity. The presence of the Holy Spirit is, on the one hand, stable or 
permanent (through Baptism/Chrismation), and on the other, 
stands in a tension of constant need for renewal (through prayer, 
through Eucharist, etc.). Staniloae likens the Church’s dependence 
on Christ and the Spirit to a relationship between human persons, 
which, even when stable, yet needs constant renewal through inter¬ 
action.^ Before comparing Staniloae to Zizioulas on several 
points, some key characteristics of Staniloae’s ecclesiology will be 
presented. 

The Inseparability of the Son and the Spirit in the Church and 
its Structure 

As noted above, in Staniloae s synthesis, the generation of the Son 
and the procession of the Spirit do not happen alongside of each 
other, but both simultaneously and within one other. They are never 
absent from each other, essentially or personally, in their activities. 
Therefore, Staniloae does not see Church structure (institutional 
priesthood) being exclusively christological, nor the charismata of 
the Church (non-institutional ministries) as exclusively pneum- 
atological.^^ He writes: 

The true Church is christological and pneumatological, insti¬ 
tutional and spontaneous at the same time, or rather it is 
christological because it is pneumatological, and vice-versa.^^ 

Since the Spirit is inseparable from the Son, he cannot come into a 
pre-existent unity or structure in the Body of Christ. The Spirit 
creates both structure and unity, rather than simply adding another 
element to them. Staniloae writes: 

4"’ Din aspectuU 535. 

48 He writes, “Both in its unit}' and in its diversit}' the Church comes into being as 
much through the Holy Spirit as through Christ, and the Son and the Spirit do not 
work separately but in a perfect unit}', bound together as they are both by their es¬ 
sential unit}' and also by their personal relations'’ ( HSSC, 66). 

49 TRLC, 40. 

50 HSSC, 66. 
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The Spirit creates the grace-filled structures of the Church, 
but precisely as structures of the Church, as members of the 
body subordinated to the body... these structures are not in¬ 
dependent of the Body nor does any structure exist which is 
superior to the Body.^^ 

The Spirit is present at the incarnation of Christ, and at the found¬ 
ing of the Church, and consequently, the institution of the Church 
cannot be devoid of spirituality; but neither is spirituality devoid of 
structure and order. Both are expressions of the coordinated activ¬ 
ity of the gifts of the Spirit, a variety of charisms and ministries that 
express the spiritual wealth of the Church. 

At the same time, Christ is not divorced from a role in the 
Church’s differentiation. He is the one Logos of the many logoi and 
as such, is not a simple, uniform unity, but a unity of a plenitude of 
meanings {logoi) y of persons and the gifts they contain. It is pre¬ 
cisely the Holy Spirit who brings them into a unity without confus¬ 
ing or merging them.^^ 

Moreover, Staniloae is careful to maintain that the activity of 
‘personalization” is not attributed exclusively to the Spirit or 
Pneumatology. Indeed, in a proper synthesis of Christology and 
Pneumatology this cannot be the case. The Son of God is also fully 
“person,” whose “I” is united but never confused with others, and 
who relates to each member of the Church in a personal relation¬ 
ship, in the Holy Spirit, with all the dignity of his own personhood. 
Therefore, writes Staniloae, the Son 

does not simply represent either the unity of nature proper to 
the Holy Trinity, nor some impersonal human nature, but 
in addition to this he represents a Person as a distinctive 
principle and as such he enters into personal relations with 
those who form his Mystical Body, affirming their personal 
reality. 

In this union with Christ, the “I” or self-hood of every member of 

51 HSSC, 55. 

52 HSSC, 68-69. Also, Terneitm Teologice. 166. 

53 HSSC, 66. 
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the Church, is never confused or lost—^just as in Trinitarian 
perichoresis. This personal relation with Christ thereby affirms and 
deepens the personhood of each member.^"^ 

The Holy Spirit as Wholenessy and as the Personal Principle of 
Unity 

Staniloae points out that the Fathers of the Church saw the Holy 
Spirit as the principle of unity in the Church (or rather, unity in 
diversity), and not of diversification, based mostly on their inter- 
pretation of the Pentecost event.^^ 

In Staniloae s view, the Holy Spirit is the one who makes a single 
Body of all the faithful, each endowed with a specific gift. He cre¬ 
ates a consciousness in each one that his gift is for the whole. Each 
person, by using his gift for all, helps the whole Body; but at the 
same time, he enriches himself by developing his gift. Staniloae 
calls these “mutually interdependent gifts” through which no 
member of the Church remains unconditioned by the other. The 
Holy Spirit in this way creates a bond between men^ and is himself 
the bond, “the integrating force which unites the whole, the power 
of cohesion in the community.”^ Thus his role in the economy of 
uniting persons without confusing them is a reflection of his 
hypostatic role of uniting Persons in the Trinity. 

Developing an idea of St Basil who sees the Spirit as a “whole” 
{oAou) who is “wholly” in everyone, Staniloae calls the Holy Spirit 
the 

constitutive force of the whole body, the dvuafiLg^ rod oAov, 
or synthetic power, [which] exists in each of the parts and ev- 
er}where in the unity which together they constitute ... It is 
this [i.e. the Holy Spirit] which gives the Church the nature 


54 . the Spirit simultaneously accentuates in us what is specific to us as persons... 
union with Christ also accentuates our growth as persons” (TRLC, 27). 

55 HSSC 52-53,71. 

56 HSSC, 55. 

5" HSSC, 54. 
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of a whole ,.. thereby giving it the character of‘sobornicin^’ 

... [or,] notion of wholeness: catholicity (from kqO ’ oXou)?^ 

Through the Holy Spirit, the Church also becomes a “whole”, 
and what gives it this quality of “wholeness” is precisely the Holy 
Spirit. Commenting on St Paul, Staniloae writes that the “Spirit is 
the same; he is wholly in the whole Church and wholly in each 
member.He is the “place”^^ where the Church gathers, the 
“atmosphere” in which the whole Church lives and moves and has 
its being spiritually, the “midst” in which Christ is present amongst 
believers. But he is not an impersonal “place” or milieu, but a 
living, personal one, since the Holy Spirit himself is Person, and 
sustains unity in personal relationships precisely as Person.^^ 

Christ as the Head of the Church 

The order of the Church, which the Spirit maintains, is “the order 
of symphony, an order of liberty and love, an order of sobornicit)^ 
and brotherhood.”^" This does not exclude hierarchy but only self- 
sufficiency and domination/subordination, as if one member was 
independent of, or external or superior to the other parts of the 
body.^^ 

In Staniloaes thought, there is an ontological distinction 
between Christ and the members of the Church, even in their 
unity. Christ alone is above the Church, as its divine/human Head. 
He alone receives the Holy Spirit in his entire divine hypostasis, 
whereas the members of the Church partake of the uncreated grace 
of the Holy Spirit as each is able. In this, Christ has a permanent, 
ontological relationship with the Holy Spirit,^^ whereas we are sons 

58 HSSC, 54-55. cL, Florovsk)% “Sobornost," 40. 

59 HSSC, 61; "Now there are a variew of gifts, but the same Spirit" (1 Cor 12.4). 

60 This is an interesting interpretation, vis-a-vis other theologians, e.g., Zizioulas' epi 
to auto (BC, 21). 

61 HSSC, 61-63. 

62 HSSC'^l. 

63 HSSC, 5*^. 

64 . .the faithful participate with Christ in the ‘rest' of the Holy Spirit... the faithful, 
unlike Christ, are not divine hypostases they have only a partial share in the energ\' 
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of God by grace, or adoption, but not by nature.^^ The filial con¬ 
sciousness of Christ before the Father is assimilated as our own.^^ 
Christ as the head of the Church is the source of the Holy Spirit, 
which flows unceasingly in the Church as a type of soul in the 
body.^' 

Staniloaes distinction between Christ and the Church, which 
does not negate their unity, carries several ecclesiological implica¬ 
tions. For one, the authority of the Church is limited. The Church’s 
teaching, for example, cannot contradict Christ’s teaching. When 
the Church teaches, it participates in the teaching of Christ. But 
the Church is also itself tanghthy Christ, who “punishes ... advises, 
commands and comforts, as one who is higher than her.”^^ Stan- 
iloae puts it this way: 

[T]he Church does not consider itself one with Christ in the 
knowledge and preser\^ation of the truth. It is illumined by 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit, and thus is conscious that it 
is led by someone other that itself, that it receives this light 
from the depth of deification of Christ, which permeates it.^^ 

This implies that the Church is not an ultimate source of authority, 

of the Spirit. Because the human hypostasis in not equal to the divine hypostasis, it 
cannot contain the fullness of the hypostasis of the Spirit... The Spirit never leaves 
this position of resting upon Christ, for his rest as an hypostasis is in Christ as the in¬ 
carnate Son of God. But the Spirit can cease to rest upon man for there is no eternal 
hypostatic relation between men and the Spirit’' (TRLC, 27). We enter into com¬ 
munion with the Father, as sons in the Spirit, not by nature (as uncreated 
Hypostases) but by grace (TRLC, 28, 38). 

65 “Through the Spirit we who have been united in the Son have a filial relation to the 
Father, not in exactly the same manner, obviously, as natural sons begotten by the 
Father, but in the manner of sons adopted through the Spirit... We are related 
among ourselves as brothers, and Jesus Christ is Brother to us all in our midst'’ 
(HSSC, 63). 

66 “The Son of God became man not only to confer on us a general kind of divinit\% 
but to make us sons of God. This is why the Son and no other Person of the Triniw 
became man ... [so that we mav] be truly the sons of God and conscious of that fact'’ 
(TRLC, 33). 

67 Autontatea^ 185. 

68 Ibid., 188. 

69 Autoritatea, 189-90. 
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in the sense that it is either an absolute sovereignty or self-sufficient 
in itself It has what Staniloae calls both an “interior” and “exterior” 
limitation: the former being “a conscious humility and responsibil¬ 
ity towards its Lord and Master,” and the latter being its obligation 
to maintain the divine revelation, which “culminates in Christ, and 
is fixed in the Holy Scriptures and Holy Tradition.” ^ This external 
limitation shows that the Church is always connected with the rev¬ 
elation once given and implies the permanent presence of the same 
Spirit within her. The Church through the Holy Spirit maintains 
the teaching of revelation unchanged, since it lives and experiences 
unchanged the fullness of life in Christ. 

This latter point is an important one. Staniloae is careful to 
point out that the limitation of the Church’s authority does not 
mean that the Church is limited in its life in God. On the contrary, 
it ensures its experience of the infinite life of God. He writes: 

The Truth kept by her is the infinity of divine life placed at 
our disposal, which assures us an infinite development. Pre¬ 
cisely due to the fact that the Church maintains it [the truth], 
the Church remains in the ambiance of the divine infinite 
and does not fall into the narrowness and impasse of limited 
horizons. ^ 

Rather than oppress the Church in this manner, the fact that the 
Church is limited in its teaching authority implies the constant 
presence of Christ in the Church, guiding her. This can only be the 
case if Christ is both above the Church and active within it. This 
creates a humility in the Church, which is conscious of his presence 
and authority. In this manner, the Church is constantly taught by 
Christ, is always developing its life in the Spirit, always growing, 
always being called to a higher level. 

The Church as Sacrament 

Staniloae prefers to call the Church itself a sacrament, or Mystery, 
in its totality. Thus, while the Mysteries maintain and renew the 

70 Ibid., 190. 

71 Autoritatea, 195. 
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Church continually, at the same time the Church is given the 
power to manifest itself through sacraments. “[T]he Church is not 
only the result of the sacraments, but also their condition... it 
could be said that the Mysteries are the continual respiration of the 
Church, through which it unceasingly inhales and exhales the 
Holy Spirit.” " In other words, the Church both invokes the Spirit 
(“inhales”) and manifests the Spirit (“exhales”). 

Staniloae s thought on this point is based firmly on his synthesis. 
The Church is a Mystery, because it perpetually contains Christ and 
the Spirit. This is because as the Spirit rests in the Son (and thus on 
the incarnate Christ ^), so also does he continually in the Body 
of Christ, ^ being united with Christ and uniting all in Christ, and 
manifesting all in a filial relation to the Father. Staniloae writes, for 
example: 

The shining forth of the Spirit from the Son is extended also 
on creatures, or rather, also fills the faithful with the filial af¬ 
fection of the Son towards the Father... Thus, the Spirit with 
which the Son fills the faithful is the same Spirit of the Father 
which rests on the Son, and is returned by the Son to the Fa¬ 
ther. Only the Son is able to reveal the Spirit to creatures, be¬ 
cause only on him does the Spirit rest... The Spirit remains 
the Spirit of sonship in the divine plan, and in the plan of cre¬ 
ation; only an extension of divine sonship to creation is given 
place, not an egress from sonship. ^ 

72 Dm aspectuL 533. 

73 “Christ being the hypostasis who has made human nature his own, he [sic.] bears the 
fulness of the Spirit in his ver\' humaniw. In the Incarnation of the Son, the Spirit is 
hypostatically united to the Son, as he is from all eternity. Christ as man thus re¬ 
ceives the Spirit for ever... The Spirit as hypostasis rests permanently on the Son 
during his Incarnation also.... The incarnation of the Son allows this manifesta¬ 
tion” (“The Holy Spirit,’’ 9). 

74 E.g., “The Spirit ‘comes to rest’ (alights) upon the Church and in the Church be¬ 
cause he comes to rest upon Christ, its head, and because the Church is united with 
Christ” (TRLC, 27). See also TRLC, 38. 

75 Critenile^ 11*7. Also, as cited above, “... the Spirit rests in those who are united with 
the Son, since he rests in the Son. The Spirit does not go beyond the Son, even when 
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But the Church, unlike Christ, does not contain the Spirit in the 
fullness of his hypostasis. The Spirit abides in the Church, but also 
transcends the Church. The Church stands in constant need of the 
renewal of the Spirit within her. Elsewhere he writes: 

The Church, being full of divine power, at the same time lives 
with the sentiment of the Divinity which transcends it, which 
it calls, towards which it strives and is raised up through each 
Mystery it celebrates. In this sense, a continual tension of re¬ 
newal is normal for the Church, ^ 

Where this tension towards renewal does not exist, the Church 
stagnates. Only by continually calling the Spirit, can the Church 
continually manifest him. 

From this perspective, Staniloae sees the Church not as the result 
of the sacraments but of the Spirit, who on Pentecost created the 
Church in an exclusively divine act. The Spirit, dwelling perpetu¬ 
ally in the Church, maintains it as a sacrament in its totality. But at 
the same time, the Church renews itself through the sacraments, 
since through them it continually receives the Spirit, to be 
enriched, renewed and refreshed by him. Again, the Spirit is in 
the Church, yet also the Church. The Church calls perpetu¬ 
ally upon the Spirit, not only because sinners are in the Church, but 
because the Church itself is not the source of divine life, but the 
repository or manifestation of it, and therefore has itself the need of 
constant renewal and growth. ^ 

Baptism and Chrismation in an Ecclesiological Context 

For Staniloae, the foundation of the perpetual abiding, or “rest,” of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church and in each one of its members is 
Baptism and Chrismation. Elsewhere he relates his synthesis 
directly to this sacrament of the Church: 

we say improperly that he is sent to men. The Son is the only and ultimate resting 
place of the Spirit," "The Procession," in \'^ischer, Holy Spirit, 179. 

76 Din aspectul, 533. 

7'^ Ibid., 534. 

78 Ibid., 53'". 
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The Spirit... is the Person of relation between the Father and 
the Son, and thus he makes us who become through Baptism 
sons of the Father through our incorporation in Christ, such 
that we might feei the Father s love towards us and our love to¬ 
wards the Father, just as at his baptism, Christ, as soon as he 
comes up from the waters, receives the Spirit from the opened 
heavens, as a verification of the love of the Father, as the lov¬ 
ing relation of the Father towards him, not only according to 
his divinity but also according to his humanity. This means 
that we too through Baptism are placed into a connection 
with the entire Trinity. ^ 

Staniloae continues this reflection, stating that because we are 
given the likeness of the Son in Baptism, we are given the Spirit s 
gifts in Chrismation. We thereby can respond with our personal 
love, as sons, to the Father, through the same Spirit. 

The importance of Baptism/Chrismation in Staniloae s thought 
is evident in many of his works. For example, in his Orthodox Spin- 
tuality, Staniloae often cites St Mark the Ascetic s teaching that bap¬ 
tism occasions the dwelling of Christ in the depth of the human 
heart, the “place behind the iconostasis.”^^ This personal indwell¬ 
ing of Christ in the heart is the foundation of hesychastic struggle, 
the goal of which is to meet Christ within the heart, to commune 
with the Kingdom of Heaven which is “within you.”^^ The 
indwelling of Christ in the human heart is inseparable from the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit (the Son and the Spirit being insepa- 

79 Ibid., 541. 

80 On Baptism, PG 65.996BC, cited in Staniloae, Orthodox Spirituality, 160-61. This 
Baptismal indwelling of Christ is so central to Staniloae's approach to spiritualiw 
that he cites St Mark’s teaching repeatedly throughout the cited work (see pp. 60, 
9*7, 158, 160, 163, 259, 288, 292). Additionally, Staniloae cites other Fathers, for 
example, Diodochus and St Maximus (cited Orthodox Spirituality, 293 n. 210). 
Staniloae's teaching can be seen as following St Mark the Ascetic's teaching that 
baptism grants a divine '‘indwelling" {ii'OiKrjatg) of Christ in the heart, which is 
given "mystically'’ (jivariKcdg) and which we must “energize” or "actively’’ 
(euepytdg') seek or perceive within us. See also, “Liturghia comunitatii si jertfa 
interioara m viziunea filocalica, " Ortodoxia 30 (19^8): 394—95. 

81 The same teaching is adopted by the hesychasts, notably Gregor)" of Sinai and 
Kallistos and Igantios Xanthopoulos. See Kallistos Ware, “The Sacrament of Bap- 
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rable) and so Staniloae likewise often cites the teaching of Cyril of 
Alexandria that Baptism makes us temples of the Spirit. Underlin¬ 
ing this notion, Staniloae writes that Baptism makes us “the place 
or temple of the Holy Spirit ... not only partakers of a simple or 
non-hypostatic grace but the temple of the truly subsistent [i.e. Per¬ 
sonal] Spirit,This implies that the Church, through all its mem¬ 
bers, bears Christ and the Spirit continually in its existence, and 
hence in all of its activities, and not just in the eucharistic gathering. 
In Staniloae s view, all the struggles, labors, ministries and gifts of the 
members of the Church are an unfolding of Christ s presence and the 
grace of the Spirit, received in the sacraments. He writes that the 

Holy Spirit is the continual laborer in the Church and in its 
members in all the good they tend to do, that is, not only in 
acts which are strictly-speaking Mysteries. In this sense, we 
can speak of a sacrament of reading the Scriptures, of prayer, 
of word and deed in the Church, not in the sense that these 
are strictly-called Mysteries, but the actualization of their 
grace, of the working of the Spirit of the Mysteries, as a pro¬ 
longing of the Mysteries.^^ 

The Son and the Spirit perpetually abide in the Church primarily 
through Baptism. In this way, for Staniloae, Baptism becomes a 
foundational principle not only for ecclesiology, but for the entire 
spiritual life of the Church. 

The perpetual abiding of the Son and the Spirit in believers is 
also fundamental for understanding what Staniloae means by the 
“Universal Church.” There is a universal Church, he affirms, 
because when we are baptized—or partake of the Holy Eucharist— 
we are united not just with our community, but with all communi¬ 
ties, and all particular persons, partaking of the same Christ and the 


tism and the Ascetic Life in the T eaching of Mark the Monk,” Studta Pamsttca, vol. 
X (Berlin, 1970): 441-52. 

82 Cnternle, 112. 

83 Dm aspecniU 553. 
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same Spirit.^^ In this sense, the Church is “universal” both because 
it extends spatially or geographically,^^ but also because through 
the indwelling of Christ and Holy Spirit in all its members it has an 
universal unity: both internal unity, manifested through a oneness 
of heart and mind; and an exterior unity, manifested both in forms 
(such as confession of the faith and sacraments) and in the mutual 
interdependence of all believers, orders, and communities.^^ 

Oneness of Faith as the Foundation ofEcclesial Unity 

As mentioned above, the internal unity of the Church has an objec¬ 
tive, empirical manifestation: the confession of the one Apostolic 
Faith. Staniloae sees this in an integral manner: an all-encompass¬ 
ing confession in the totality of its declarative and practical mani¬ 
festations, in which is contained the Church itself^' From this 
perspective, the faith is more than a theoretical declaration, but 
something which is inseparably tied to the possession of the Spirit 
and the celebration of the Sacraments, and hence the life of the 
Church. Hence the confession of faith before Baptism and before 
partaking of the Eucharist.^^ If the faith is divorced from sacra¬ 
ments it becomes theor}^ with no power, and, inversely, the sacra¬ 
ments become acts without content, or with altered content.^^ 

In Staniloae, the understanding of the faith leads to living it, and 

84 BUS, 186. “The universalin^ of the Church is based on the recapitulation of all in 
the same Christ, and the work of the same Spirit in everj^one, manifested empirically 
through the confession of the same faith maintained unchanged from the Apostles'* 
(ibid., 191). Each limb of the body has the same life of the body and breathes the 
same Spirit (ibid., cf Eph 4.4-5). 

85 BUS, 186; citing Cyprian of Carthage and the Shepherd of Hermes. Also, “Teologia 
Euharistiei,” 35*^. 

86 Ibid., 187. 

87 Ibid., 192. 

88 Dtn aspectul, 561, This unit)" is even expressed in the sameness in which sacraments 
are celebrated, as an objective manifestation of common faith (Cnteriile, 120). Also: 
“... the unit)" of the Church also consists of its unit)" in sacraments and in its hierar¬ 
chy ... which celebrates all the sacraments without differences, and preaches the 
same dogmatic faith'* (TDO 2:265-66, cited in Roberson, Contemporai'y Romanian 
Orthodox Eccleswlogists. 8). 

89 BUS, 192. 


I 
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likewise, living the faith increases ones understanding of it. Both 
the living and understanding of the faith are simultaneous and feed 
one another, and both occur in the Holy Spirit.^^ Hence, holiness 
of life is inseparable from the understanding and preservation of 
truth. The very notion of “preservation” takes on a positive, and not 
a negative, aspect: it implies a striving towards the infinite of divine 
life which simultaneously resists any false teaching that would 
impede its advancement. Holiness is thereby the foundation of the 
Church’s preservation of Truth.^^ Confession of faith is di gift of the 
Spirit^^ and as such is both the foundation and outcome of the unity 
manifested in Baptism and Eucharist. For example, Staniloae writes: 

The Eucharistic sacrifice seeks, in order to be offered, and 
produces, a “renewal of the mind,” as writes the Holy Apostle 
Paul (Rom 12.1). But this means a new thought, a certain 
new content of the mind, with which the faithful come to 
Holy Communion and which is clarified and deepened 
through Holy Communion. Because of this they sing after 
Communion, ‘We have seen the true light, we have received 
the Heavenly Spirit, we have found the true faith ... ’ ... and 
before the transformation of the Eucharist, ‘Let us love one 
another, that with one mind we may confess.' Only in mea¬ 
sure with the correct orientation of faith with which they 
come are they deepened even more in this correct orientation 
through Holy Communion.^^ 

Thus each community has a responsibility to maintain this faith 
and thereby ensure that all partake of the same Christ and breathe 
the same Spirit, and vice-versa. Because it is inseparable from the 

90 Ibid., 192. Elsewhere, Staniloae, citing a passage from St Gregor}” of Nyssa (‘'He 
who wills to touch the Son through faith is touched by him through the Spirit”), 
speaks of a "bilateral movement” between faith and the Spirit: "Without the Spirit 
there is no access to the Son through faith, but without the effort of believing in the 
Son. the help of the Spirit is not possible” {Crttemle, 120). 

91 Autoritateuy 19'^-98. 

92 Cf. 1 Cor 12.3: ”... no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Spirit.” 

93 BUS, 197-98. Also, e.g., “Holy Communion is not able to create unity in magical 
way, without the preliminar\” common faith, as a voluntar\”, spiritual act, helped by 
the same Spirit that transforms the gifts ...” {Dm aspectuL 562). 
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entire life of the Church, the confession of faith is “the criterion and 
foundation of the Mysteries.In other words, the Sacraments 
constitute a partoi the manifestation of the truth of the Church. 

Comparative Analysts (I): The Exclusive Identification of 
''koinonia' and 'eschaton' with the Eucharistic Liturgy 

We can now begin to compare Staniloae and Zizioulas directly on 
several points. As mentioned, in emphasizing “koinonia” and 
“eschaton,” Zizioulas makes many valuable reflections regarding 
the role of eschatology in ecclesiology. For example, he brings into 
relief the eschatological character of the Eucharist and draws impli¬ 
cations from this for ecclesial institutions, which thereby are seen as 
reflections of the Kingdom. Zizioulas, like Staniloae, is concerned 
that they not be seen as self-sufficient in an exclusively historically- 
based ontology. The institutions become sacramental by their 
being placed in a dialectic between history and eschatology, the 
already and the not yet. By being conditioned by a constant 
dependence on the Holy Spirit, they lose their self-sufficiency and 
exist epicletically.^^ In his reflections, Zizioulas is careful to state 
that between history and eschaton there is not an ontological dual¬ 
ism.But he is also concerned to preserve “their dialectical rela- 
1 . « 9 “’ 

tionsnip. 

However, having made these valuable reflections, Zizioulas 
seems to fall back on an exclusive primacy of the Eucharist, instead 
of a Son/Spirit or even Holy Spirit/Body of Christ synthesis, to 
account for the eschatological character of the Church’s institu¬ 
tions. That he tends in this direction is indicated by the fact that, in 
Zizioulas’ thought, this synthesis between the historical and escha¬ 
tological appears to occur exclusively in the Eucharist.^^ On the one 
hand, he states that the Church’s eschatological realities should be 

94 BUS 192-93; because the faith renders authentic the realin^ of Christ, and is the 
power which conforms us to his image. 

95 BC, 138; see also, 185-87. 

96 BC, 186-87; though he does not explain how. 

9^ BC, 20. 

98 E.g., “Consequently, the eucharist had the unique privilege of reuniting in one 
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reflected in her institutions all the time, but on the other, he states 
that “[t]his can hardly be achieved outside the context of worship. 
... The Church is an event, taking place again and again ... This, 
in Zizioulas’ thought, means that the “eucharistic community con¬ 
stitutes a sign of the fact that the eschaton can only break through 
history but never be identified with it.”^^^ From this perspective, 
Zizioulas refers to the eschatological character of the Church as 
only ‘momentary,” a grace which is “acquired only to be lost again” 
and therefore leads to an ebb and flow that McPartlan calls a 
“rhythmic” Christian existence. In this model, Zizioulas does 
not explain how the Church manifests the presence of the Spirit 
outside of the Eucharistic assembly. 

Leaving aside a full philosophical discussion of Zizioulas’ 
nmdeschaton distinction, the danger inherent in this view is that 

whole, in one unique experience, the work of Christ and the Holy Spirit... the in¬ 
stitutional with the charismatic ... For it was ojjfy in the eucharist the dialectical re¬ 
lationship between God and the world, between eschata and histor\% was preser\Td 
without creating dangerous polarizations and dichotomies” (BC, 21; emphasis 
mine). "There is, indeed, no other experience in the Church’s life in which the syn¬ 
thesis of the historical with the eschatological can be realized more fully than in the 
Eucharist” (BC, 187 ). 

99 MCOT, 301. 

100 BC, 161 

101 McPartlan, Eucharist. 266-72, 28“. 

102 For example, Zizioulas acknowledges the necessart" inter-relatedness of the 
Church’s ministries and institutions, but then says “in the Orthodox Church, the 
Eucharist alonehsLS preserted the interdependence of the Church’s ministries’’ (“The 
Eucharist and the Kingdom of God,’’ Sourozh, 60 (1993) 36; emphasis in original). 
Elsewhere he mentions the activities of the Church ad extra (i.e. to the non-bap- 
tized) as “para-eucharistic” forms of ministrv, but does not explain how thev are so 
(BC, 225). 

103 Though beyond our discussion, Staniloae does explicate the relation benveen time, 
aeon and eterniu'. In this, Staniloae elaborates on St Maximus’ view that “the logoi 
of time are in God.” In other words, time has its source and goal in eternmVaeon, 
and this source/goal is the perichorests or interpersonal love of the Holy Trinity of¬ 
fered to created persons. Thus, the eschaton does not simply “break through’’ time at 
the moment of the Eucharistic eptclesis. as Zizioulas seems to hold (see BC, 20—21; 
McPartlan, Eucharist. 151), but is integrally related to time (as logos/symbol), such 
that that time “grows' to eternitt’ as our interpersonal communion with God grows. 
In other words, time is filled with eternity as we grow closer to God. Thus, in 
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it tends towards a division in the spirituality of the Church, in 
which it would be difficult to find value in the personal prayers, 
good works or ascetic labors of believers outside of the eucharistic 
celebration. That Zizioulas tends in this direction (of placing the 
Church’s experience of communion and eschaton exclusively in the 
celebration of the Eucharist^^^), is also evident by his not seeing 
spirituality (monasticism in particular) and sanctification as essen¬ 
tial components for ecclesiology.^^^ This perspective runs the risk of 
creating the “dangerous polarizations and dichotomies” which 
Zizioulas himself is seeking to avoid. 

Staniloae appears to avoid this potential dilemma by grounding 
the experience of both koinonia and eschaton in the Persons of the 
Son and the Spirit, not only in the Church’s eucharistic liturg}^ 
Moreover, as we saw above, Staniloae sees the perpetual abiding of 
the Spirit and Christ in the Church and all its members primarily 
through Baptism and Chrismation. These two factors of his 
approach thereby allow him to say that the “Church is continu¬ 
ously supplicating and praying: it is in an uninterrupted epiclesis. 
Prayer is her unceasing breathing, through which she is inspired 
and breathes in Christ in an unceasing movement.”^^^ 

Because the Holy Spirit is wholly in the Church and wholly in 
each of its members, Staniloae can say that the “prayers of believers 
in their homes and in any other place are also prayers within the 

Staniloae's view, some saints begin to participate in eternit\" while still on earth, that 
is, still in time. See discussion in The Experience of God, vol. L, 153-78. 

104 E.g., BC, 21, cited above. Though beyond our scope here, it could be pointed out 
that in the Orthodox theological tradition the dialectical relationship between God 
and the world, etc., has been contended with in the thought of Dionysius, 
St Maximus and St Gregor)" Palamas (e.g., the Logos/logoi/symbol relation and the 
uncreated energies). 

105 “The Orthodox tradition has attached particular significance to ... the idea of sanc¬ 
tification, perhaps because of the strong Origenist influence that has always existed 
in the East... But monasticism—and the notions of‘sanctification’ and ‘spiritual- 
ivy' that lie behind it—has never become a decisive aspect of ecclesiolog)" in the East. 
Ecclesiolog)" in the Orthodox tradition has always been determined by the liturg)", 
the eucharist ... eschatology 2 Lnd. communion' (BC, 131). 

106 Autoritatea, 188. 
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Church, because the Church is present wherever one of her mem¬ 
bers is.”^^ We could take Staniloaes words as a literal application, 
or deepening, of Irenaeus dictum^ “Where the Spirit is, there is the 
Church.” Because each prays in the Spirit, the Church is present 
even outside the liturgical gathering. Even Christ went off to pray 
alone. But simultaneously Staniloae sees the Liturgy as the most 
pronounced expression of the Churchs prayer and direct experi¬ 
ence of its epicletic character. 

Staniloae describes the Churchs prayer as “a synergy with the 
Spirit.” For this reason, tv try prayer, of the Church and of her 
members, “constitutes in a broad sense an epiclesis"" The Church 
invokes the Spirit at the beginning of each servdce, and the believer 
invokes the Spirit at the beginning of each day, of each activity, with 
the prayer “O Heavenly King,” and thereby asks for the Spirit and 
the power of God.^^^ This constant epiclesis the fellowship 

of communion in the Church in all of its activities. 

The Spirit is “the power of fellowship in prayer, the common 
experience of Christ who wills to unite all men in himself.” The 
Spirit seeks to gather all men into a communion with Christ. The 
key here is that the koinonia given by the Spirit is not an abstract 
koinonia. Rather, it is oneness of mind and heart which is con¬ 
cretely manifested in the Church as both common prayer and as 
mutual responsibility of each towards the other, which includes 
material needs. For this reason, the believer invokes the Spirit, 
who in turn gives him the gift he needs, “for himself, for the 
strengthening of the community of the Church, for the enrich¬ 
ment of the Bodv of Christ.”^In this manner, this constant 
epiclesis results in the gifts and good works of those in the Church, 
which are given specifically to strengthen the whole Body, to make 
its koinonia real in all aspects of life. The Holy Spirit becomes the 

107 "The Holy Spirit,” 12. 

108 Ibid., 14-15. 

109 Ibid., 14. 

110 Ibid., 13. 

111 Ibid.. 15. 
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personal bond between men additionally through their use of his 
gifts for one another. 

In Staniloae s view, the epiclesis permeates all of human life, not 
just the eucharistic celebration.^ The “life of the Church in the 
Spirit ... is obtained not only in communal worship, but also in 
private prayer.” Hence we are called always to be in the presence of 
the Spirit and to “pray without ceasing” (1 Thess 5.17). Those who 
are leading a more intense life of prayer, who have purified their 
passions, who experience a greater presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit, thereby live ir eschatological perspective, such that they 
radiate an immense love, for all and exert a great influence on their 
fellow men. In this they spread the koinonia of the Church with all 
whom they come into contact.^ In this manner, Staniloae sees the 
effects of personal prayer as aiding the Churchs eucharistic 
celebrations. 

This leads to the point: spirituality and holiness should not be 
ignored as integral components to ecclesiology. To do so is based on 
an assumption that personal prayer, good works and ascetic labors 
(monasticism in particular), lead to individualism.In fact, the 
opposite is true in Orthodoxy. Staniloae points out that the pur¬ 
pose of asceticism is not only to remove passions, but specifically to 

112 Cf. The first prayer of the faithful, Divine Liturg)' of St Chr\"sostom: '‘That we may 
call upon Thee at all times in every place.” Also, the prayer before the Creed: "... 
that Thy good Spirit may rest upon us.” 

113 “The Holy Spirit,” 17,21. In the spiritual tradition of the Orthodox Church, writes 
Staniloae, "without asceticism one cannot kill the passions, and that without the pu¬ 
rification of the passions, man cannot become sensitive to God through the Holy 
Spirit. Through this transparence, these great ascetics live even here on earth in an 
eschatological perspecti^'e, that is to say, ‘in heaven.’ ... They are men of continual 
prayer... Thus they remain within the spiritual atmosphere of the Church, in com¬ 
munion with the company of believers, and in the spirit of Orthodox tradition,” 
(ibid., 21). 

114 Zizioulas’ opinion is unclear as to the status of monasticism. On the one hand, he 
attributes its emphasis on ‘‘spiritualit)-” and "sanctification” to Origenist influence, 
thereby not being a part of the mainstream Church's ecclesiolog}' (see above citation 
from BC, 131). On the other, he states that “[t]he e\'ent of communion that charac¬ 
terizes all charismatic life lies at the heart of monasticism” (cited McPartlan, Eucha¬ 
rist, 111). 
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remove egotism, of which they are just the manifestations. The 
removal of egotism is what opens us to both God and our neighbor 
and prepares us for interpersonal communion by removing the 
passions (such as pride, greed, etc.) which create divisions between 
us and our neighbors and thereby enclose us in ourselves. Opening 
ourselves to the communion of the Spirit is a lifelong process which 
cannot occur only in the Liturg}', though there it may be more pro¬ 
nounced. Moreover, the personal struggle to overcome egotism is 
the only valid preparation for the Eucharist.^*’ For example, the 
Church asks us to fast before communion. From this perspective, 
holiness and ascetic struggle enable interpersonal communion,^ 
and influence the Eucharistic celebration of the communit)" of the 
Church, and vice versa." 

When seen from this all-embracing perspective, spirituality and 
holiness, as manifestations of the power of the Spirit and eschatologi¬ 
cal life, both arise from and strengthen the practical koinonia of the 
Church. Thus they are essential for a balanced ecclesiology. 
Monasticism itself is based on principles which are essential for 
ecclesiology, among which may be included the personal respect 

115 Sraniloae goes into detail as to why St Maximus the Confessor felt that contempla¬ 
tion of the logot of the one Logos (as an ascetic struggle to see the world as gift) was a 
necessar}^ preparation for the communion with the Logos in the “rational [logical] 
sacrifice {rr]r Xo'^iKiqv... Xa~peiai^" of the Eucharist (“Teologia Euharistiei," 349); 
we note this, though the details are beyond our discussion here. 

116 As holiness is a fruit of the Holy Spirit, it cannot be a manifestation of individual¬ 
ism, and Staniloae says as much: “The Holy Spirit is not the spirit of individualism 
... but the Spirit of communion ... holiness is opposed to individualism. It is not 
indifference to men, but is one with enthusiasm for brotherhood, one with ferv ent 
love for humanit}^ in God, one with sincerin* and openness, with communication, 
with sacrificial generosirv and with purin" of intentions and deeds towards each 
man" (Cntemle, 12“'; see Roberson, Contempomi'y Romanian Orthodox Ecclesiolog- 
ists, 79-80). Hence, holiness is also needed to know the truth {Autoritatea, 197-98). 

11^ Hence Staniloae feels that the spiritual life of the hesychast is not developed in isola¬ 
tion from the eucharistic communit}T and the celebration of the Eucharist is not un¬ 
influenced by the spiritual life of the persons participating in it. These are not two 
separate orders of the spiritual life. See his article, “Liturghia comunitatii si jertfa 
interioara in viziunea filocalica [“The Liturg)' of the Communin’ and Internal Sac¬ 
rifice in the \^ision of the Philocalia"] Ortodoxia 30 (1978). 
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given to ones peers through humility and mutual blessing; or 
again, the loving obedience to ones elders and trust in their 
wisdom and experience—manifested as the abiding faithfulness to 
the Apostolic rule of faith amongst the hierarchy and councils of 
the Church, 

Situating the eschaton in the Holy Spirit as Person, who “is every¬ 
where present,” and not only in his manifestation in the Eucharist, 
also prevents what some theologians have called a triumphalist 
view of the Liturgy. ^ ^ ^ Staniloae also sees the worship of the Church 
as manifesting “eschatological intensity and openness” to the 
dynamic presence of God. The experience of Gods power in the 
Liturgy, especially the Eucharist, is such that it “makes the commu¬ 
nity live in the transparence of the final Consummation towards 
which it is tending, sustained as it is by the Spirit” The keyword 
here is tending Staniloae sees the Church as advancing in the Spirit 
towards the resurrection. In his view, the Eucharistic Liturgy shows 
that we are travelling. We pray to Christ who “is here invisibly pres¬ 
ent” that we may inherit “the Kingdom which is to come.” 
Staniloae thus is careful to make a distinction between this foretaste 
and the final eschaton, which will be “the full revelation of the Spirit 
as divine and divinizing tntrgy and glory.”^“^ The foretaste of 
union with Christ in the Eucharist now serv^es as an assurance, 
preparation, and incentive towards our more perfect union with 
him in the future age.^^^ 

118 E.g., John Erickson, “The Local Church and Catholicin": An Orthodox Perspec¬ 
tive,’' TheJurist 52 {1992): 507: “Eucharistic ecclesioiog}^ all too easily lends itself to 
triumphalism. Our popular presentations speak so often of the Eucharist as the ban¬ 
quet of the Kingdom, as the point at which histor}^ intersects with the eschaton, that 

e lose sight of its proleptic nature, forgetting that the Eucharist is but a foretaste of 
the Kingdom, not its final realization." 

119 ‘‘The Holy Spirit," 15 (emphasis mine). 

120 Ibid. ,15. He cites St Basil ( On the Holy Spirit PG 32:186—91) who described wor¬ 
ship as an opening into eschatologt*; i.e., but not a full opening. We could also see 
this distinction between the ‘‘now and the not yet” in the Paschal prayer recited 
when placing the Holy Body into the Chalice: “grant that we may more perfectly 
partake of Thee in the never-ending Day of Thy Kingdom." 

121 ‘‘Liturghia comunitatii si jertfa interioara in \ iziunea filocalica," 399. 
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Only if the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church is an abid¬ 
ing one, in which he rests in the Church, as on Christ and on every 
believer (through Baptism and Chrismation), can the Church’s 
various ministries and dimensions be fully integrated into its escha¬ 
tological existence. When both Baptism/Chrismation Eucha¬ 
rist are seen as an integration into eschatological life, the koinonia 
of the Church takes on a multifaceted depth. Staniloae writes: 

This communion is achieved in a multiplicity of forms: by 
the common faith in Christ, by the prayers we offer for one 
another, above all in common worship, by a life cleansed of 
egotism and offered in love to God and to our fellow human 
beings, by various practical forms of mutual assistance, and 
pre-eminently by the sacraments or mysteries. ... in these 
forms, the quality of the unitary mystery of the church is 
manifested. Through these forms, Christ communicates his Holy 
Spirit ... By all these means our spirit is strengthened and pre¬ 
pares us for our resurrection ... in a renewed, transfigured 
universe ... This universe will become nothing other than the 
climactic mystery or global church, the supreme communion 
and transparence of all in Christ, God incarnate. 

The main point of Staniloae’s approach is that if the Holy Spirit 
is to permeate every aspect of the Church’s existence with his own 
Person and his own work, then this abiding presence must be 
grounded in the Church sacramentally. This grounding occurs 
through Baptism and Chrismation, as well as through Eucharist. 
The Church’s direct experience of and life in the Spirit cannot be 
limited only to the Eucharist. Moreover, the Church cannot lose 
the grace as soon as it receives it—as in Zizioulas’ approach, which 
risks polarizing the Church’s life between “history” and “eschaton” 
—because the Spirit rests in the Church as he rests in the Son. 
Rather, it could be said that Staniloae grounds the Church’s experi¬ 
ence of the eschaton and koinonia, not in the event of Eucharistic 


122 'The Mysten^ of the Church," in Gennadies Limouris, Church, Kingdom, World 
(Geneva: 1986): 56 (emphasis mine). 
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celebration,but directly in the Person of the Holy Spirit, who 
rests in the Son and is thereby present in believers through Bap¬ 
tism, and indeed is “everywhere present and fills all things.” 
Staniloae thereby sees the Church as experiencing a continual 
epiclesisy and is thereby beingunceasingly transformed into the Body of 
Christ, in all its members, and through all their gifts, ministries, 
labors and sufferings. 

Comparative Analysis (II): The Over-identification of the 
Church with Christ 

A stronger Pneumatology prevents what appears to be in Zizioulas’ 
thought an over-identification of Christ with the Church. In 
Staniloae s synthesis, the Holy Spirit not only unites the Father and 
the Son by conveying the love of one to the other, but he also pre¬ 
vents a selfish love between them, a love in which they are enclosed 
upon themselves to the exclusion of others, resulting finally to the 
confusion of their personal distinctiveness. The unity which the 
Holy Spirit creates in the Trinity is perichoretic: it is not a union of 
personal identification. 

Likewise in the Church, the Spirit creates a union of persons 
with the person of Christ in which the personal distinctiveness of 
each is wholly preserved even in the most profound union. The 
koinonia that the Spirit creates is on the level of the dignity of 
personhood. Likewise, as Staniloae points out, the Spirit has a simi¬ 
lar role in creation: He keeps all the logoi of the one Logos in a har¬ 
monious symphony, which simultaneously maintains their 
distinctiveness. 

Zizioulas also sees this fundamental role of the Holy Spirit as the 
provider of koinonia. But in the schema of eucharistic ecclesiology, 
Christ/Christology/Eucharist provides the basis of unity in the 
Church. In other words, the Holy Spirit/Pneumatology does not 
have this primary role. In Zizioulas’ correction of eucharistic 
ecclesiology, Pneumatology plays an inseparable role in realizing 

123 As in Zizioulas, c.g. MCOT, 301. 
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the Church’s catholicity. Nevertheless, unity is still a 
christological reality, though brought about, dependent on and 
conditioned by the Spirit. This is a very subtle yet important diflFer- 
ence in emphasis. It can be seen in the fact that, even though 
Zizioulas does qualify Christ as the head of the Church and as a 
divine hypostasis,at times he tends to over-identify Christ with 
the Church. Staniloae’s synthesis has a stronger pneumatological 
emphasis and a specific Son/Spirit relation, which would help in 
this area of Zizioulas’ synthesis. We will take two instances of 
Zizioulas’ thought as examples below. 

The Church and Christ in the Eucharistic Prayer 

In the first, Zizioulas asks a question, “When the Church prays to 
God, who prays?” In answering, Zizioulas faces a dilemma of how 
the community’s offering, if it is not the Son’s offering, is taken to 
the Father. On the one hand, he states that the “Eucharist does not 
remove entirely the dialectic Christ-Church,”^"^ but on the other, 
he wishes to avoid a trialectic of Father-Christ-Church, and main¬ 
tain a dialectic of Father-Christ. He writes that 

the Son-Christ has identified himself so much with the ecclesial 
community that any separation, or even distinction in this 
particular case, would render these prayers meaningless and 
fruitless... Unless the two are identified, the eucharistic 
prayer will lose its meaning as a prayer of the Church ad¬ 
dressed to the Father by the Son. ... the prayer ... cannot be 
otherwise understood apart from a total—at that moment — 
identification of Christ with the Church, Any other conception 
will turn Christ into a sort of go-between mediator, a third 

124 Zizioulas sees the Church's catholicity as a christological reality. “It is Christ’s unity 
and It is his catholicity that the Church reveals in her being catholic,” He explicitly 
states that this “should not be understood as a negation of the pneumatological or 
triadological aspect of the Church” (BC, 158 n. 6^). Zizioulas qualifies this catho¬ 
licity as being conditioned and effected by the Holy Spirit, i.e. ha\ ing an inseparable 
pneumatological dimension (BC, 160-61), and constantly depending on the Holy 
Spirit. 

125 E.g., XICOT, 298-99. 

126 MCOT, 298. 
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person, who listens first to the Church speaking to him and 
then like a messenger transmits the prayer to the Father. 

In this discussion, the Holy Spirit is not mentioned. We can make 
an important observation: in Zizioulas Pneumatology, believers 
are united to Christ in the Holy Spirit (or rather, become part of 
Christs “corporate personality” in the Spirit), but the Holy Spirit 
does not play a role in uniting Christ to the Father. Hence, when 
trying to explicate how the Church’s prayer is brought to the 
Father, Zizioulas is forced to make a total identification of Christ 
and his body.^“^ This is an evident weakness in Zizioulas’ 
Pneumatology. 

However, this scenario is avoided in Staniloae’s synthesis, in 
which the Holy Spirit is the Person-bond between the Father and 
the Son. He both unites believers to Christ, or is united to them 
with Christ, and brings them together with Christ as adopted sons 
to the Father. This perspective both avoids Zizioulas’ trialectic 
dilemma and results in a much different interpretation of the 
moment of consecration. We start with Staniloae’s explicit distinc¬ 
tion between Christ and the Church in this moment: 

Certainly the Church is only the Body of Christ, for as much 
as Christ remains its head. It is not one with the head. From 
this, it is mistaken to identify the Church with Christ with¬ 
out any reservation, as does the more recent thought of Ca¬ 
tholicism, following the example of Blessed Augustine. There 
must be observed a certain dialectic in thought in the relation 
between Christ and the Church: as the Body of Christ, it 
completes Christ, but as the Body only, it is distinct from 
him. If it would be totally identified with Christ, the Church 
would no longer need to pray to him ... Again we entreat 
Thee: Remember, O Lord, Thy Holy, Catholic, and Apos¬ 
tolic Church ... give peace to her whom Thou hast obtained 
with the precious Blood of Thy Christ... ’ If there would be a 

127 MCOT, 297 (second emphasis mine). 

128 McPanlan points out that this identification occurs only in the Eucharist: 
‘‘Zizioulas proposes the view that bishop and people are Christ, in their respective 
orders, in the web of the Eucharist, and only then' {Eucharist, 280). 
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total identification with Christ, there would not be in her a 
tension towards perfection ... 

We saw above the Staniloae has a more integral view of the 
Church being a continual epiclesis as a whole. But this continual 
epiclesis implies a continual transformation. In this sense, Staniloae 
can maintain this distinction between Christ and the Church, even 
in the Eucharistic epiclesis, because he does not see the transforma¬ 
tion of the gifts and of the faithful into the Body and Blood of 
Christ as simply a momentary occurrence at the Liturgy. Continuing 
the above citation: 

In reality, the Body and Blood of Christ do not remain static in 
the Church, but transform’ it into themselves, as says Nicholas 
Cabasilas, but this transformation need not be understood as 
performed in a single instant, but is continual. The tension be¬ 
tween identification with Christ and distinction from him 
must be understood as a potential which is able to be realized 
unceasingly... its full goal realized in the future life.^^^ 

Having made these distinctions, we come now to the Pneumat- 
ological basis of Staniloae s views. Three basic points can be identi¬ 
fied in his discussion: First, it is the Holy Spirit that maintains the 
Church and the Eucharist in a mutually conditioned balance of 
each other. Only in response to the Church’s epiclesis does the Spirit 
descend and transform the gifts; yet only the Church community, 
as the Body of Christ in which Christ dwells through the Holy 
Spirit, can continually receive the Holy Spirit. Second, the Spirit 
is given only ecclesially: “The reception of the Spirit in view of the 
transformation and communion [of the gifts] is not individualist, 
but personal, that is, ecclesiaU'^^^ Thirdly, the Holy Spirit trans¬ 
forms the gifts offered by the community into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, but at the same time tightens and transforms the 

129 Dm aspectul, 545, citing the Liturg)^ of St Basil, prayer after the consecration. We 
could extend Staniloae’s obser\^ation to the entire anaphora. 

130 Ibid. 

131 Ibid., 546. 

132 Ibid., 546, emphasis in original. 
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community itself, represented through the gifts, in a rejuvenating 
way, into the Body of Christ. In this manner, he writes, 

Christ transforms the lamb and assimilates it and even more 
the community represented by the lamb, into his Body, but 
also his Body, which is the community, contributes to the 
transformation of the lamb into the Body of Christ. The 
Church cannot be divided from Christ in the performance of 
this complex mystery. 

Which leads to our point: the Eucharist is of ih.t Church, and of 
Christ, through the Spirit, who is both in the Church, and is called 
down to the Church. But the Spirit is called because, even though 
he fills the Church with his power, he is above the Church. In all of 
Staniloae s points above, the Spirit is primary. The Church lives in 
this sentiment of both the presence and transcendence of the Spirit, 
and therefore, in Staniloae s view, the tension the Church feels 
towards continual renewal and dependence on the Spirit is natural 
for it.^^^ This bilateral, complex mystery cannot be transcended, 
because the union of the Church with Christ (and with the Spirit) 
is not one of hypostasis, but of grace and adoption. At all times, the 
Church remains the Body, not the Head. 

Therefore, in response to Zizioulas’ dilemma, Staniloae has a 
much different approach. The Eucharistic sacrifice does not 
require the total, personal identification of the Church with the 
person of Christ. But this is not to say that the Church is separated 
or divided from Christ. He writes: 

Even in the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, Orthodoxy sees 
the necessity of the community’s cooperation, which as such 
is itself added to the sacrifice of Christ, or Christ himself 
gathers the community into his sacrifice. The personal and 
ecclesial Body of Christ are also tightly joined in reciprocity of 
action. Christ is higher than the community, but is also in the 
community. The priest the same. The community does not re- 


133 Ibid., 547. 

134 Ibid., 547. 

135 Ibid., 533. 
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main separated from Christ... the fact that Christ is above her 
means that he raises her up continually. ... Because the saciifice is 
also of the community, the Holy Spirit is invoked, Who, transform¬ 
ing the offered elements, transforms them as those offering 
them, in order to assimilate and renew them into the Body of the 
Lord ... The Eucharist is a dynamic factor in the Church, or the 
Church itself is through it in a continual growth. 

Hence, in Staniloaes synthesis, Christ is inseparable from his 
body, but he is not personally identified with it. The Church has 
the Holy Spirit, being united to Christ, but must invoke the Holy 
Spirit, being distinct from him hypostatically. Christ, on the other 
hand, has the Holy Spirit in him, totally, as a full Divine 
Hypostasis, and does not need to invoke him, possessing the Spirit 
as Son. This difference between Christ and the Church cannot be 
transcended. For example, Staniloae writes: 

In the act of sacrifice [i.e. consecration], the faithful become 
united with Christ, but have always a consciousness that they 
are united with the source of their power of sacrifice, as limbs 
with the head. This union does not produce a state of 
indistinction between them and Christ. From this, they desire to 
unite all the more with this source of sacrifice. ... in the act of 
communion, beginning from the consciousness of their dis¬ 
tinction in this unity, they seek to reduce this distinction, that 
is, to be unified even more with Christ. 

We note that this distinction between Christ and the faithful has a 
positive meaning in Staniloae: in realizing their distinction from 
Christ even in their union with him, the faithful are motivated to 
seek ever greater union with Christ. 

In light of this, the Eucharistic sacrifice, before the transforma¬ 
tion, is indeed the offering of the community. After the transfor¬ 
mation, it is united to the sacrifice of Christ.But being in the 
community as well as above it, Christ is at the same time the sacri- 

136 Ibid., 550; emphasis mine. 

137 “Teologia Euharistiei,” 355. 

138 See discussion, in “Teologia Euharistiei,” 351-58. 
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fice of the community and his own sacrifice. The “reciprocity of 
action” that brings this about is precisely the invocation and send¬ 
ing of the Spirit. Through the Eucharist as through the other Sacra¬ 
ments, both Christ and the Church act, or Christ acts in and 
through the Church. 

Christ as a ''Corporate Personality'' 

The second example is Zizioulas’ use of the concept of “corporate 
personality,” in which “one” person contains the “many,” as 
“Israel” is spoken to by God in the Old Testament. Zizioulas uses 
this concept to refer to Christ and the Church. In Zizioulas’ view, 
the Holy Spirit makes Christ a corporate personality, which allows 
him to be the “one” of the “many.” This infers Christ has priority 
over us, not as an individual, but as the one including over those 
being included. This inclusion is so strong that we cannot speak 
of Christ without his body.^^^ 

Zizioulas is quite correct in these beautiful reflections. Staniloae 
too speaks of a reciprocal fulfillment of Christ with the Church 
along the same lines. But, as with his interpretation of the 
Eucharistic prayer seen above, there are times in which Zizioulas 
tends to make a personal identification of Christ with his body.^^^ 
He writes for example that the Church’s identity is Christ’s identity, 

This is why there is no hypostasis of the Church. The Church 
has no hypostasis of its own. This makes Christs identity de¬ 
pendent on the existence of the Church, which is paradoxical, 
for though the Church has no hypostasis of its own, it is a fac¬ 
tor which conditions Christs identity: the one cannot exist 
without the many.^'^'^ 

This citation comes after Zizioulas explicitly states that Christ’s is 

139 Dm aspectul, 533; see also Roberson, Contemporary Romanian Orthodox Ecclesio- 
logists, 89, 95. 

140 BC, 183. 

141 E.g. BC, 183. 

142 BUS, 185. 

143 See also McPartlan, Eucharist, 142-43, 280. 

144 MCOT, 302-3. 
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the divine hypostasis of the Son, and that he cannot be “head” 
without a “body.”^^^ 

Fortunately we have Staniloaes precise response to this idea, 
because it was first mentioned—though not in a developed synthe^ 
sis, like Zizioulas’—in an article written by loannis Karmiris which 
Staniloae read. Karmiris writes: “Just as a head cannot exist without a 
body (in its quality as head), so Christ cannot exist without his 
Church, or his Church without Christ.” Following Blessed Augus' 
tine, Karmiris writes that Christ and the Church “form somehow 
one person; Christ is the so-called ‘F of the Church, which does not 
have a persona proper or ‘hypostasis’ proper, but is a unified person 
or a unique ‘hypostasis’ of Christ and the members of his Body.” 

Staniloae takes exception to this notion, even though he also sees 
the relationship of Christ and the Church so tightly interwoven 
that the Church becomes a theandric constitution. One cannot be 
seen or spoken of without the other, though Christ has the position 
of source of the Church’s life, and hence the “reciprocal fulfillment” 
between Christ and the Church.However, in responding to 
Karmiris’ reflections, he writes, 

But the unity betw^een Christ and the Church does not mean... 
a transformation of the Church into Christ. The humanity of 
believers, however divinized it may be, is not transformed into 
Christ the head. The head, even though he also has his per- 

145 There is a certain terminological imprecision in what is meant by “hypostasis” in 
Zizioulas' thought in general, in which he seems to equate “hypostasis” with “tropos 
hyparxeos” ("mode of existence,” e.g., BC, 4l n. 37), and which could render the 
meaning of this passage differently. For example, his distinction between the “bio- 
logical hypostasis” before baptism, and the “ecclesial hypostasis” afterwards (BC, 
50-59)—yet one does not become a new hypostasis after baptism but takes on a new 
“mode of existence” {tropos hyparxeos —a term which St Maximus applies to persons 
(e.g., Op. theologtca etpolemica, PG 91:136D-137A; also Dtsputam PG 91:292D - 
293A), but Zizioulas applies to the logoi of creation). Ica alludes to the same impre¬ 
cision ( “Person and/or Ontolog\%” 365). A clearer terminology" would be “biologi¬ 
cal tropos” and “ecclesial tropos.” Dalmais correctly uses the same terminology' in 
the patristic sense (see McPartlan, Eucharist^ 152). 

146 Karmiris, “Soma Christou,” Ekklesia, no. 15-16, 1962; q\x^^ Aiitontatea., 186. 

14^ BUS, 185. 
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sonal human nature, is also God according to essence. The en- 
churched humanity of believers under no circumstances 
becomes a constitutive part of the head, as is his personal 
human nature, but remains the Body of the Head. It is not 
hypostatically united with him who is divine according to na¬ 
ture, but through the energies which flow out from him, be¬ 
lievers assimilate his uncreated energy, not his hypostasis or 
nature. 

Staniloae then offers an elaboration on the unity of Christ with 
Church which follows the model of perichoretic personal unity of 
the Holy Trinity. He writes: 

... in the Church, the human persons of the faithful are 
united with the person of Christ all the more in action and 
will and through a unity which includes them, without the 
persons being merged into a single person. Each of them 
moves around the others and within the others, in a 
perichoresisy in a reciprocal interiority, which preserves the ex¬ 
istence of each and yet develops it... in this reciprocal interi¬ 
ority between us and Christ, he is the center of gravity for us, 
as the same unifying sun, since we all are in him.^^^ 

Staniloae calls the Church a “pluripersonal symphony” in which 
each person plays his notes, but all is conducted, coordinated, uni¬ 
fied under the direction of Christ, each making a concrete contri- 


148 Autontatedy 186; cited Roberson, Contemporary Rornaman Orthodox EcclestologistSy 
57. Elsewhere he writes, “Christ as man thus receives the Holy Spirit for ever, as the 
great leaders and prophets of Israel received him. But at the same time he receives the 
Spirit in his completeness, as they did not receive him” (“The Holy Spirit,” 9). And 
again, “on the one hand, we form, in a certain sense, one person with Christ; and on 
the other hand, because, unlike Christ, we do not possess the Spirit in his hypostatic 
fullness” we do not (TRLC, 27). 

149 AutoritateUy 187. cf., “nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal 

2 . 20 ). 
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bution and each profiting reciprocally from all the others.But 
this does not discount the need for a real distinction between 
Christ and the Church—not as oppression, but, as noted above, so 
that the Church can always be taught by Christ, always inspired to 
a higher level, and through this never stagnate.Moreover, 
because the Holy Spirit rests in the Church and manifests from the 
Church in filial relation to the Father, there is no dilemma of how 
the Church’s offering is assumed and united to Christs offering. 
We could say that the two offerings become one in a Chalcedonian 
manner, united but unconfused. 

Conclusion: Staniloaes Contribution to Contemporary 
Ecclesiology 

Both Lossky and Zizioulas have made invaluable contributions to 
Orthodox ecclesiology. However, neither one explicated the pre¬ 
cise relation between the Son and the Spirit in the Holy Trinity, 
which is the foundation of any synthesis between Christology and 
Pneumatolog)", and which in turn grounds ecclesiology. It is 
Staniloaes primar}" contribution that he has explicated this rela¬ 
tion, and has provided a robust synthesis of Christolog)^ and 
Pneumatolog)^, firmly based on Patristic Triadology, upon which 
his ecclesiology is built. 

As seen above, Zizioulas criticizes Losses division of the econo- 
mies of the Son and the Spirit as “alongside of” one another. 
Zizioulas correctly notes in several places that Pneumatology is more 
pronounced in the East, and that this has given its liturgical ethos a 


150 Ibid., Lossky also uses the image of “symphonic structure'’ for the Church (e.g.. 
Image, 180). 

151 Dm aspectul, 533; “Teologia Euharistiei/' 355. 

152 ‘'Each one of us enter into a symphony of feeling and action of one for the other, we 
become one body of feeling and of intention in distinct bodies [“materiale'’], filled 
with the same Christ. At the same time, this does not mean a confusion of my 'E 
with theof Christ, nor with our ‘Is’ themselves” ('‘Liturghia comunitajii si jertfa 
interioara in viziunea filocalica,”39L See also, 396). 

153 BC, 124-25* see discussion above. 
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feel of'meta-history”^^"* and saved it to a large degree from Western 
problems of clericalism, anti-institutionalism, and even Pentecost- 
alismd^^ He rightly sees the interrelatedness of church ministries, 
none of which can be self-sufficient or placed above the Body. 

But in the final analysis Zizioulas does not provide an adequate 
synthesis. He does not correct Lossky s division of the economies of 
the Son and the Spirit because he does not complete Lossky s Triad- 
ology. Zizioulas does not explicate the relation between the Son 
and the Spirit in the inner life of the Trinity, that is, beyond their 
work in the temporal economy, and therefore places the locus of his 
synthesis in the Eucharist. Moreover, starting from the ecclesiology 
of Afanasiev, with its centrality of the Eucharist and weaker 
Pneumatology, Zizioulas thereby does not let his ecclesiology be 
formed freely from the implications of Triadology. Hence, follow¬ 
ing de Lubac and Afanasiev with corrections, Zizioulas sees the 
Eucharist/bishop/structure as the fundamental principles of syn¬ 
thesis and unity in the Church, instead of the Trinitarian relation 
between the Son and the Spirit. In this approach, the risk is that the 
other sacraments are seen only as “partial” sacraments, that there is 
a “rupture” in the ecclesiological status of the parish, and that spiri¬ 
tuality (asceticism, prayer, good works, etc.) outside of the Eucha¬ 
rist are not incorporated fully into the life of the Church, nor seen 
as fully part of its eschatological existence. The Church is “Mys- 
ter}^” only in the event of the Eucharist. 

As we saw above, Staniloaes synthesis allows him to maintain 
that the Church and its faithful partake of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit simultaneously and continuously.^^ This is reflected in his 

154 BC, 129. 

155 BC, 140. 

156 Other “institutions are of historical significance alone and do not pertain to the true 
identity of the Church, they are not part of the Mystety of the Church ... the 
Church as event and Mystety, precisely in the celebration of the Eucharist’’ 
(MCOT, 301). In this, Zizioulas tends to follow Afanasiev's “tendeno^to absolutize 
the identity between the eucharistic celebration and the Church” (Gaillardetz, 
‘‘Eucharistic Ecclesiolog}%” 36). 

15"^ E,g., Dm aspectul, 536. 
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integral view of all the Church’s aspects and activities, as in his 
interpretation of Baptism and Chrismation. Thus, for example, we 
are given the likeness of the Son in Baptism (by the Spirit), we are 
given the Spirits gifts in Chrismation (by the Son).^^^ Through 
these Sacraments, the believer is placed into relation with the 
Father, or indeed, the entire Trinity. 

In Staniloae, Baptism takes on a greater meaning than simply a 
death to the world or a preparation for the Eucharist, as in 
Zizioulas,^^^ though it encompasses these as well. Rather, it is both 
a death and a resurrection, which occasions the personal indwelling 
of Christ and the Spirit in the believer. Staniloae grounds the abid¬ 
ing presence of the Spirit in all believers as members of the Body 
of Christ through both his synthesis and his emphasis on Bap¬ 
tism/Chrismation (i.e., as adopted sons, the Spirit “rests” in them, 
as he does in the Son). By balancing the Eucharist with Bap¬ 
tism/Chrismation, Staniloae thereby provides a sacramental basis 
for the continual abiding and activity of the Holy Spirit in all of the 
Church’s activities, not only the Eucharist or the “sacraments” 
strictly speaking. The sacraments allow the Church to refresh or 
strengthen itself for its other activities, and likewise these other 
activities serve to prepare the faithful for the sacraments. Both are 
done in union with the Church and in the Spirit. The result is an 
integral and extensive view of the Church as a continual epiclesis in 
all of its aspects: it is an extension of the saving work of Christ and 
the Spirit through all its ministries, members, aspects, and activi¬ 
ties, a view expressed by the litanies and priestly prayers of the 
Eucharistic Liturgy itself Both in the Eucharist and in the use of all 

158 DinaspectuU 541. 

159 “The new life that is born out of Baptism is made manifest only in the Eucharisf 
(EPL, 192; cited McPartlan, Eucharist^ 273; emphasis mine.). Zizioulas separates 
the death to the world and offering to God into Baptism and Eucharist, respectively 
(BC, 221). On baptism, see BC, 56, 113,153,221; McPartlan, Eucharist, 268-73. 
Staniloae unites the nvo movements (death and offering to God) in Baptism. The be¬ 
liever remains the same subject, yet in a mystical manner undergoes a sort of 
“enhypostasization” into Christ, and vice-versa, and is simultaneously filled with the 
Spirit (see his Teologia Dogmatica Onodoxa. vol. 3, Bucharest, 1997, pp. 28-29). 
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the gifts of the Spirit outside of the Eucharist, the Church strives 
for a continual epiclesis and thereby is continually transformed into 
the Body of Christ. 

This continual epxlesis/transformation, moreover, implies a 
distinction between the Church and Christ, not a personal identifi¬ 
cation of the two. This is seen not primarily from a perspective of 
any sinfulness of the Church, but as a need for its continual growth 
and renewal. The distinction between the Head and the Body both 
exalts the Church and gives it humility: for example, the Church 
participates in the teaching of Christ, but is also taught by Christ. 
Similarly, the Churcn both manifests the Holy Spirit (“exhaling” 
the Spirit), yet must constantly invoke his descent (“inhaling” the 
Spirit). This tension towards perfection and growth, seen as a call 
to ever deeper union with Christ, is natural for the Church. 

In summary, Staniloaes approach provides for an ecclesiology 
which avoids “dangerous polarizations and dichotomies,” as 
Zizioulas calls them, which would restrict the epicletic action of the 
Church to the Eucharist celebration alone. Through his synthesis 
and through his balancing Eucharist with Baptism/Chrismation, 
he grounds the indwelling of the Son and the Spirit in the believer, 
his incorporation into the life of the Trinity, and thus into the 
epicletic^ eschatological ^.wdikoinonicXA^ of the ecclesial community 
as a whole. 

Returning then to ou: initial question, and without attempting 
to be exhaustive, we cojld say that three key elements form the 
essential core of Staniloaes contribution to Orthodox ecclesiology 
for us today: (i) Foremost, a dogmatic foundation, consisting of a 
strong synthesis of Christology and Pneumatology, in which the 
relations between the Son and the Spirit are explicated, and which 
is grounded in patristic Triadology. (ii) Second, a balancing out of 
any over-emphasis on Eucharist with an emphasis on Baptism and 
Chrismation, as the sacramental foundation for the integration of 
the faithful in the Church into the life and interrelations of Persons 
of the Holy Trinity, and the continual “rest” of the Holy Spirit in 
the Body of Christ, (iii) Thirdly, an integral approach to 
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ecclesiology based on the xwo elements above; or in other words, a 
starting point for an ecclesiology which provides a way of integral 
ing all of the activities and ministries (charitable, missionary, 
monastic, etc.), and all the gifts, talents, labors and sufferings of 
each member of the body, and the role of the other sacraments, into 
the life and the renewal of the Church. The Church is thus seen as 
an epicletic, eschatological and koinonic reality in its totality^ in all 
its activities and in the life of every believer, and not exclusively in 
its Eucharistic celebration. Through its continual epiclesis, the 
Church is being continually tj^ansfo^med into the Body of Christ. 

The dilemma of the “Church makes the Eucharist” or the 
“Eucharist makes the Church,” even if integrated in Zizioulas,^^^ 
would not make sense in Staniloae s ecclesiolog}^, since the Church 
owes its beginning to an exclusively divine act of the Spirit on Pen¬ 
tecost. Moreover, Staniloae prefers to call the Church a sacramental 
community since its activities in the Spirit are diverse and mutually 
interdependent. 

We could then ask: would Staniloae accept de Lubacs dictum 
that “the Eucharist makes the Church”? Fortunately, we have his 
answer to this. Although connected indissolvably to the Truth and 
the community, the Eucharist may be central, but it is not exclu¬ 
sive, to the Churchs experience of the Holy Spirit {koinonia and 
eschaton included). Staniloae therefore prefers the broader defini¬ 
tion of St Irenaeus, “For where the Church is, there is the Spirit of 
God, and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church and all 
grace. For the Spirit is the Truth. 


160 McPartlan, Eucharist, 304. e.g., "Thus the Eucharist was not the act of a pre-exist¬ 
ing Church: it was an event comtitiitive of the being of the Church, enabling the 
Church to be. The Eucharist constituted the Church's being" (BC, 21). 

161 In other words, the Church's activities cannot really be prioritized without running 
risks of polarization. Thus Staniloae does not see Church as a eucharistic commu¬ 
nin', but a sacramental one {Dm aspectul, 546; see also Roberson, Contemporaiy Ro- 
manian Orthodox Ecclesiologists. 101-2). 

162 Adv. Elaeres. 3.24:1, PC “^tObbC, BUS, 189; see also BUS, \97\Autoritatea, 202-4. 
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The Marriage of Priests: 

Towards an Orthodox Christian 
Theology of Gender 

Timothy Patitsas 

Contemporary Orthodox theologians have sought to formulate a 
plausible and persuash'e “Orthodox Christian theology of 
Gender,” usually with a view to clarifying the Church’s position 
regarding the ordination o Fwomen. While this was not my motiva¬ 
tion for proposing a new model for Orthodox Christian thinking 
about the mystery of gender as part of my 2003 doctoral disserta¬ 
tion,* the theory I suggested there appears to have some relevance 
for this question. 

As I composed my approach to gender, I attempted to correct 
what occurred to me to be shortcomings in existing theologies of 
human gender difference. In my view, any theory of human gender 
identity must negotiate its way between the Scjdla of “gender 
interchangeability,” according to which men and women are held 
to be fundamentally the same and gender is considered a dispens¬ 
able, probably socially constructed, category; and the Charybdis of 
“gender complementarity,” according to which respective gender 
roles largely define our place in the world. Empirically, it seems to 

1 ‘'Chiasm: Relations of Genders and of Syndromes, " in "The King Returns to His 
City: An Interpretation of the Great Week and Bright Week Cycle of the Orthodox 
Church” (Ph.D. diss.. The Catholic University of America, 2003), 319-83. The ex¬ 
amination of gender relations functioned there as a stepping-stone toward a re-con¬ 
ception of Orthodox political and economic theoty, which I sought to ground in the 
relationship between Christ and the New Jerusalem as envisioned in Orthodox 
Holy Week. In Holy ^^eek, as in ancient Near Eastern political models, the king is 
understood as the Bridegroom of his city, and the entirety of the civil-political order 
as a kind of wedding liturg). I wanted to understand femininity and masculinity, 
and their proper relationship as conceived within the Church’s liturgical life, so that 
I might derive social ethica_ principles governing rhe conduct of governments and 
the populations who create or sustain them. 
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me, we realize that elements of both (what might be termed) the 
left-wing and the right-wing positions are correct—that as women 
and men we are largely alike yet also somehow different—and yet 
when taken alone each conclusion threatens to limit us in negative 
ways. How ought we to balance the two conclusions while avoiding 
negative extremes? 

Moreover, according to what theological archetype are the gen¬ 
ders patterned? The question of archetype goes to the need within 
Orthodox thinking to express human matters in terms of Trinitar¬ 
ian life. One proposal, therefore, had been the masculine- 
Logos/feminine-Spirit hypothesis popularized by Fr Thomas 
Hopko.^ I found this grounding of the problem unconvincing, 
because it seemed to rest too completely on the Syriac rendering of 
‘"Spirit” as a feminine noun. 

Working from the stylization of gender within Holy Week (the 
liturgical cycle that was the main subject of my dissertation), from 
the spiritual writings of St Silouan the Athonite (1866-1938), 
from anthropological clues made evident in the economic and 
urbanist writings of Jane Jacobs,^ and from iconographic evidence, 
I arrived at a different answer to the question of archetype, and dis¬ 
covered an approach to the theology of gender that avoids the 
polarities mentioned above. My answer to the question of arche¬ 
type is that both men and women are called to the three offices of 
priest, prophet, and king, but that for men, there is somehow an 
initial priority in the call to the kingly office, while for women, 
there exists an initial priority in the call to the prophetic one. 

What comes next is even more interesting. The kingly and pro¬ 
phetic offices may each be assumed in either a priestly or a non- 
priestly way. The calling to a specific gender in fact includes a holy 
foolish calling to reverse that very particularity. When they are 

2 Thomas Hopko, ed.. Women and the Priesthood SVS Press, 1999). 

3 The most important of her books for my research were The Death and Life of Great 

American Cities (New York: Random House, 1961); The Economy of Cities (New 
York: Random House, 1969); and Systems of Survival: A Dialogue on the Moral 
Foundations of Commerce and Politics York: Random House, 1992). 
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taken on in a priestly, or self-sacrificial, fashion, then the result is 
that each office/gender is paradoxically denied, then fulfilled and 
transfigured, and finally co nes to rest as the truest symbol not of its 
own, but of its partners role and life. The subsequent “resurrec¬ 
tion” of ones gender then bestows upon the Christian a transfig¬ 
ured experience of all three offices—although still in an order that 
marks one as distinctively male or female. 

For example, the New .4dam is proclaimed “King of the Jews” 
only in mockery; in reality, he becomes a disgraced and humiliated 
subject. Yet, through the voluntary submission to this reversal of 
his Kingship, Christ emerges as the “King of kings and Lord of 
lords,” and moreover now shares his bodv and blood with his chil- 
dren, in an image of maternal gestation. Christ experiences a simi¬ 
lar reversal and fulfillment of his prophetic calling, although its 
precise shape is more famil iar to us through the example of the New 
Eve, the Mother of God. She seems to eschew her prophetic office 
by becoming the consummate ‘ unknower,” remaining ever-virgin 
both in body and in mind. Yet through this very agnosia she 
emerges as the fulfillment of the prophetic office by bringing the 
Logos to bear more literally and more completely than any other 
person. Still, it is not as a prophet that the Church honors her, but 
as the Fearful Protector {prostasia phoverd) and Invincible General 
{ypermachos strategos). 

What I claim to discern in the Orthodox approach to gender, in 
other words, is a chiasm that emerges through the priestly reconcil¬ 
iation of the kingly and prophetic offices both within each person 
and between the sexes. These two reconciliations, in turn, are 
effected at the foot of the Cross, the site of the reconciliation 
between God and man, heaven and earth, living and dead. 

This gender chiasm is made visible in the Eucharist, where the 
male priesthood ‘'brings forth” from behind a veil the incarnate 
Logos for the nourishmeni of the people, while the people (often 
mainly, and in some settings almost exclusively, composed of 
women) stand guard nearby. The Eucharist is, in other words, not a 
reification of fallen gender stereotypes, but their precise and diffi- 
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cult reversal and transfiguration through the self-sacrificial 
embrace of the Cross and Resurrection of Our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. For Christians, the redemption of gender occurs 
through the personal appropriation of the ascetic and sacramental 
life of Christ within the Church. 

Propositions Toward an Orthodox Christian 
Theology of Sex and Gender 

Gender and the Three Offices of a Christian 

L Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ calls all men and women to three 
ojfices: kingship, priesthood, and prophecy. 

I am speaking here not of the official exercise of these offices, but 
of their personal appropriation and practice, as referred to in Acts 
2.17-18, quoting Joel 2,28-32: ''Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, Your young men shall see visions, Your old men 
shall dream dreams. And on my menservants and on my maidser¬ 
vants I will pour out my Spirit in those days; And they shall proph¬ 
esy”; in 1 Pet 2.5 and 2.9: “[You are] a holy priesthood ... a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, his own special 
people, that you may proclaim the praises of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light... in Rev 1.6:“... and has 
made us kings and priests to His God and Father, to Him be glory 
and dominion forever and ever. Amen”; and, in Rev 20.6: . .they 

shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a 
thousand years.” 

Each office is characterized by specific duties. The calling to 
priesthood concerns the “greatest commandments” to love God 
and neighbor by offering ones whole self and all one has or is to 
their service. The calling to kingship is the calling to headship. The 
calling to prophecy is the calling to truth-telling. 

2. That which dijferentiates women and men from each other is the 
sequence according to which Christ intends them to fulfill the personal 
ojfices of kingship andprophecy. Men must give greater weight initially 
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to their calling to kingship, while women must give gyrater weight mi- 
tially to their calling to prophecy. 

The location of gender difference in an archetypal source of 
some kind goes to the need within Orthodox theolog}^ to view 
important matters as icons of deeper realities. The identification of 
gender with the three offices and with particular sequences among 
those offices, as will be seen below, was derived inductively from 
meditations on the Fall of Adam and Eve, and on the precise 
manner in which Christ, his Mother, and St John the Baptist 
apparently reverse the sins of the two fore-parents. Additional evi¬ 
dence came from iconography, liturgy, hymnography, anthropol¬ 
ogy, and other social sciences.*^ 

However, there is no scriptural or patristic precedent of which I 
am aware for making explicit use of these offices as gender arche¬ 
types; nor, therefore, would there be a precedent for the specific 
sequence among the offices that this paper proposes.^ The schema 
presented here is either a discovery of a latent truth inherent but 
until now unnoticed within the tradition, or a false impression and 
a misleading work of speculative theolog}^ 

3. However, both men and women are called to treat their priestly call¬ 
ing as their primary one; that is, they are first meant to take up the 
Cross of Christ by loving God and others self-sacrificially. 

There are not two separate roads to salvation for men and 
women. All alike are saved and live through the embrace of the 
sacred Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Gender callings dif¬ 
ferentiate men and women:, the priestly calling again unites them. 

4. Women and men can only accept their common priestly calling 
through the priestly, or self-sacrificial, exercise of their gender-specific 
callings. Therefore, men have an initial responsibility to exercise their 
calling to priestly kingship, while women have an initial responsibility 
to exercise their calling to priestly prophecy. 

Gender, according to the approach I am suggesting here, 

4 See n.3 above. 

5 Although, see n.28 below. 
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remains an inescapable dimension of the human person. It may not 
be negated through the sublimation of human identity into a 
purely spiritual realm. Moreover, the priestly vocation is meant to 
be united so closely with the other two spiritual callings, that it will 
appear more as a modality according to which those offices either 
are or aren’t expressed than as a thing in itself At the personal level, 
the office of the priest is less a “third” entity than the proper expres¬ 
sion of one of the other two offices. That is, there will be priestly 
kings and non-priestly kings, priestly prophets and non-priestly 
prophets. 

“Priesthood” as a thing in itself refers to the way that priestly 
prophets and priestly kings catalyze the reconciliation between 
non-priests and each other, or between non-priests and God, by 
activating the call to priesthood within human beings who have 
not yet embraced it. 

The Fall of Adam 

5. The vocation of the king is to rule; the priestly king inscribes the 
Cross of Christ into this vocation by serving from the apex of an 
inverted pyramid^ and by becoming for those whom he leads the ''one 
man lost.Priestly kings leadfrom the tomb of Christ. 

The notion of an “inverted pyramid” is preserved in the tradi¬ 
tion of sayings from Archimandrite Sophrony Sakharov.^ Some¬ 
thing like the idea of a king who dies to preserve his people is also 
familiar to students of the pagan, Semitic, and western medieval 
concepts of kingship. While the king as head of a society is in a 
position to be served and protected, in fact many cultural tradi¬ 
tions have also expected him to serve and protect his subjects and 
his kingdom at the cost of his own treasure or even of his own life. 

6 See, Archimandrite Zacharias Zacharou, The Ascetical and Pastoral Theology' of 
St Stlonan the Athonite and Archimandrite Sophrony (Springdale, AZ: Orthodox 
Christian Cassettes, 2001). Twelve audiocassettes. 

7 For evidence of such a view within the ancient Near East, see the treatment of child 
sacrifice in Jon Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1993). The child sacrificed is vety frequently the son 
of the king himself, who dies as his father the king s surrogate. 
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Christian kingship, or headship, bears this character distinctly and 
explicitly. 

6. Adam fell because he sought to defend his kingly office at the expense 
of his priestly office. 

This conclusion is based on the spiritual writings of St Silouan 
the Athonite. For St Silouan, Adam’s true sin was self-justification, 
or the attempt to save himself by transferring the responsibility for 
his sinful actions onto God and Eve.® “The man said, ‘The woman 
whom you gave to be with me, she gave me fruit from the tree, and I 
ate’” (Gen 3.12). Since Adam knew that the transgression of which 
he was accused was punishable by death (“... for in the day that you 
eat of it you shall die,” Gen 2.17b), his transferring of the blame 
amounts to an attempt to preserve his life by condemning God and 
Eve to death. He becomes a king who rules at other persons’ 
expense rather than one wiio serves others at his own expense. He 
negates his priestly calling to self-sacrificial love in an attempt to 
deny his status as a subject of God’s kingship—in an attempt to 
assert his own kingship in rivalry to God’s, in other words. 

In effect, Adam blamed, even cursed, God and Eve in order to 
save himself. His original sin was therefore the transgression of “the 
two greatest commandments” (Mt 22.36—40) to love God and 
neighbor so completely, that the first would receive “all one’s heart, 
all one’s mind, and all one’s strength,” and the second would 
become a “second self.” Adam breaks the two greatest command¬ 
ments, renounces the love that sustains life, and tastes death. 

By attempting to preserve his headship and his life at the expense 
of others—i.e., in a non-priestly way—^Adam fails at all three 
offices: King, Prophet, and Priest. In his abdication of responsibil¬ 
ity for Eve and for himself oefore God, Adam dethrones himself as 
the King and caretaker of creation, and sells himself into the slavery 
from which only he, as God’s representative sovereign on earth, 

8 See "On the Difference between Christian Love and the Justice of Alen” in Archi¬ 
mandrite Sophrony (Sakharov), trans. Rosemar\’ Edmonds, Saint Silouan the 
Athonite (Essex: Stavropegic Monaster)- of St John the Baptist, 1991), 120-23. 
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might have delivered someone. Having thrown away his crown and 
pronounced himself a slave, he must await a redeemer in Hades. 

Adam thus finds himself at the center of the vortex of circum¬ 
stance, able only with great difficulty to govern or comprehend a 
creation over which he had been granted complete dominion (Gen 
1.28). “Cursed is the ground because of you; in toil you shall eat of 
it all the days of your life; thorns and thistles it shall bring forth for 
you; ... By the sweat of your face you shall eat bread until you 
return to the ground, for out of it you were taken; you are dust, and 
to dust you shall return” (Gen 3.17--19). 

His self-justifying statement is moreover a lie, for Adam was 
completely free to reject Eves offer, so Adam abdicates his pro¬ 
phetic office. He and his descendants will henceforth be subject to 
deceptions and confusions of every sort. 

Finally, having “sacrificed” God and Eve to save himself, he can 
only with difficulty direct creation in offering to God and others. 
He has lost the power to perform as priest, even if he had wished, 
because he has failed to understand that he himself is his primary 
priestly offering, and has moreover thrown away the kingly sover¬ 
eignty meant to be exercised in a priestly fashion. 

The Fall of Eve 

7. The vocation of the prophet is to know; the priestly prophet inscribes 
the Cross of Christ into this vocation by interpreting all knowledge as 
being ultimately knowledge not of things, but rather a) of Christ him¬ 
self in whom all creation '‘lives, moves, and has its being, ''orb) of per¬ 
sons treasured by Christ and who are types of Christ (Mt 25 AO, 45) y 
and as knowledge therefore of Christ himself Priestly prophets insist on 
an indissoluble bond between knowing and relating self sacrificially to 
other persons. Priestly prophets unknow things and the attributes of 
persons in order to know persons and the deepest identities of persons. 

Prophesy, properly speaking, is pronunciation of some aspect of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This Gospel, in turn, is not abstract the- 
ology or religious history, but the majestic and saving identity of 
the divine Person who became incarnate, suffered, and rose again 
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out of his ardent desire for communion with all human persons. 
Consequently, prophetic knowledge is not mere data, but is rather 
the fruit of, the fact of, or has the aim of personal communion with 
Jesus Christ. To prophesy is to partake of and share out personal 
communion with Christ. 

In practice, the priestly insistence on the strong bond between 
knowing and relating can rake innumerable forms, all of which can 
be described wirh the term “unknowing.For example, mothers 
unknow the actual linguistic and moral abilities of their children, 
speaking to and relating to them as if they were already in posses¬ 
sion of developed ones. A faithful spouse unknows the failings and 
limitations of his or her partner, insisting on seeing them as in some 
sense perfect. In the monastic setting, deep relationships among 
the monastics arise, although few or no biographical details ever 
may be disclosed. Spiritual children may practice the unknowing 
of themselves and their own psychological histories when they 
approach their spiritual fathers or mothers not with their elaborate 
case histories, but with a "ew simple words from the heart. 

Priestly knowers (that is, unknowers) acting in material and 
everyday realms will also see what they know as incarnations or 
expressions of the people and the Christ whom they know. The 
impersonal form of knowing represented by modern scientific and 
commercial Gnosticism gravely threatens human personhood. 

8. Eve fell because she sought to enact herprophetic office at the expense 
ofher priestly office, 

I 

Eve and her gender naturally desire knowledge, in accordance 
with their vocation as Prophets, but they also have the innate call¬ 
ing to interpret the “thing known” personally. It therefore requires a 
martyric fidelity to know, since one must in the process open one¬ 
self to being known and renounce tempting but false types of 

9 For a brief discussion of the role of‘‘unknowing’' in Orthodox spiritualit}^ and the- 
olog)', see ‘‘Supreme Unknoning...," in Archimandrite \"asileios, trans. Elizabeth 
Briere, Hymn ofEntty: Litwgy and Life in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood: SVS 
Press, 1984), 3'^-39. 
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knowledge. Eve attempts to fulfill the feminine calling in a non- 
priestly way; in other words, in a partial way. 

A new definition of Eves transgression 

Eves primary transgression should not, in our contemporary phil¬ 
ological and theological context, be defined as disobedience, but 
instead as the de-coupling of knowing from relating. Her offense is 
that she sought a knowledge divorced in its aim and in the manner 
of its attainment from self-sacrificial communion with God and 
with Adam. It is this reinterpretation of the primordial transgres¬ 
sion of Eve that enables me to identify Eve as exercising a non- 
priestly prophecy and to identify Christ and the Theotokos as exer¬ 
cising a priestly prophecy. 

However, this new definition of Eves Fall seems at first a sharp 
break from the patristic tradition, which focuses heavily and pre¬ 
cisely on the disobedience of Eve, principally in sermons extolling 
the virtuous obedience of the Theotokos.Consequently, I offer 
three points by way of defense. First, the disconnection of know¬ 
ing, from relating to God and to her husband, was an act of infidel¬ 
ity, and this is potentially a different interpretation of the Greek 
word anypakoos. Our English rendering of the term ypakoe as “obe¬ 
dience” tends to connote subjection to rigid control by institu¬ 
tional authority, l^ypakoewtvo^ instead thought of as personal fidel¬ 
ity to the heart of another person through the voluntar)’' acceptance 
of what that other person finds important, then we would be closer 
to a proper understanding of Eve s mistake and the Theotokos’ per¬ 
fection. What I am breaking from in describing the fall as the 
decoupling of knowing and relating may be not the patristic tradi¬ 
tion, but the contemporary reception of it. 

Second, what is firstly at stake in the Theotokos’ actions at the 
Annunciation and later is not a soldier-like capacity to put one’s 
head down and charge into harm’s way at the behest of a superior 
officer’s command, but her absolute personal fidelity to God in 

10 For a sampling of sermons touching upon this theme, see Brian J. Dale}', SJ, On the 
Dorrmtton ofMaiy: Early Patribttc Homilies (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1997). 
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Christ. What she alone kriows is “Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor 2.2) The 
imagery of her acceptance of the Archangel’s proclamation, that is, 
should be marital first and martial second. Such an understanding 
would link up more logically with the entire prophetic tradition of 
Israel, which condemned the infidelity of her kings and the adul¬ 
tery of the nation through the worship of foreign gods. That entire 
tradition was aimed, we now know, not at the restoration of the 
political independence of Israel, but at the heart of the Theotokos. 

I 

Third, the notion of Eve as exercising an improper and faithless 
knowing is closer to the inter-testamental commentary on the Fall 
that so heavily influenced The Protevangelium ofjamesy and which 
it has in mind in its description of Eves transgression.^^ 

Eve s attempt to know things at the expense of persons 

Eves actions in the Garden, then, amount to an act of deep infidel¬ 
ity to God and to Adam. By eating of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil in some sense privately from God and from her hus¬ 
band, Eve sought a knowledge divorced—both in its aim and in the 
manner of its achievement—from personal communion. First, she 
attempted to conceive the object of knowledge not as being a 
‘‘Who,” or at least as finally always related to some “who,” but as a 
“What,” a detachable object. She imagined that Gods world, 
which was given as a medium of communion with God and Adam, 
could be known as an end in itself In enacting this false epistemol¬ 
ogy, she became not a Who, but a What, herself: “I will greatly 
increase your pangs in childbearing; in pain you shall bring forth 
children, yet your desire shall be for your husband, and he shall rule 
over you” (Gen 3.16).^“ God sentences her to experience a desire 
detached from love that will make her the object of knowledge. 

11 For a discussion of the attribution of adulter)" to Eve, see Nicholas Constas, Prodtis 
of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity (Brill: Leiden, 2003), 
282-90. 

12 For this reference, I thank Olga Meerson. During the last days of my doctoral pro¬ 
gram, I presented almost the entireu" of my dissertation to the Russian philosophy 
seminar hosted by her and he' husband, the Rev. Michael Meerson. All the mem¬ 
bers there contributed to the shaping of the chapter that formed the basis for this ar- 
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Eves objectification of the world and of the knowledge that was 
intended to signify communion with Christ will reach its logical 
conclusion when Christ becomes a lifeless corpse, an object. He 
fulfills the destiny she has unwittingly ordained for him. 

Second, Eve attempted to know in a manner that was anti- 
dialogical, or was at best the fruit of a dialogue with the serpent. At 
the same time that she detached knowledge from its relational aim, 
failing to see all knowledge as the knowledge of someone rather than 
of something, she also divided knowing from its relational context. 
In Gods “absence,” and without Adams prior consent, she reasoned 
out her sin, choosing intercourse with the serpentine enemy of com¬ 
munion, and with the train of her own rationalizations, over com¬ 
munion with God and Adam. She ate the fruit because it externally 
appeared to have a quality of goodness detachable from relational 
fidelity. “So when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of its fruit and ate” (Gen 3.6). 

The attempt to divorce knowing from both its personalist aim 
and the appropriate personal context for its attainment was for Eve 
the original sin. For those with the calling to exercise a prophetic, or 
knowledge, vocation—for example, mystics, scientists, and 
businessmen—the temptations to reduce knowledge itself and/or 
the sanctity of its pursuit to something impersonal remain pressing 
ones. When mystics fall in this way, they reduce religion to magic; 
when scientists fall in this way, they become “death, destroyer of 
worlds ...’V^ when businessmen fall in this way, they rob their 
economies of the intelligent and humane use of capital.Eve 

tide, but I would like in particular to thank Olga and Fr Michael; my dissertation 
director, Robin Darling Young; Penelope Burt: and Svetlana Grenier. 

13 Openheimer's reading from the \^edas at the detonation of the first atomic weapon 
in New Alexico in 1945, it applies to the whole panoply of scientific excess. 

14 Money transmits information about the collective desires and capabilities of eco¬ 
nomic actors—i.e., demand and supply. Therefore, the pursuit of money as an end 
in itself is analogous to Eve's detachment of creation, which was intended by God to 
function as a means of relation, from its personalist referents—God and her fellow 
man. She desired knowledge of the ‘‘sign” divorced from its true referent—a knowl- 
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invents a new kind of epis zemology, in which knowledge of isolated 
things is possible by isolated individuals. After her, knowledge is no 
longer an automatic synonym for personal communion. Instead, 
the possibility arises that knowledge can be the rejection of com¬ 
munion and the choosing of social isolation.'^ 

Eve succumbed to these temptations when she failed to interpret 
her prophetic calling in a self-sacrificial, or priestly, manner. Eve 
neglected to subordinate her secondary call to know, to her primary 
call to love God and Adam; this subordination would have implied 
the renunciation of knowledge, whenever love for God and Adam 
required it. She did what she thought was right in her own eyes, for 
her own benefit, and took for herself in violation of Gods law and 
in hasty and reckless disregard of the mortal challenge to Adams 
very existence—a challenge explicitly mentioned by God in a voice 
loud enough for her to hear (Gen 2.17). Alone in her mind with her 
desire to know, she negated the existence of the temporal and tran¬ 
scendent other, of her Father and her husband. 

Eves parody of priesthood 

In a parody of the priestly act. Eve shares this objectified knowledge 
with Adam:''... she took of its fruit and ate; and she also ^ave some 
to her husband, who was with her, and he ate” (Gen 3.6).^^ But this 
pseudo-priestly offering results in the couple s enmity, not in the 
deepening of their relationship, since the essential element of 
Christian priesthood, self-denial, is missing. By objectifying the 

edge that told her nothing ‘ about ’ persons, in the end, and was therefore empt\\ 
‘‘Profit" in our current economic system functions as a sign that one is operating 
with correct “knowledge abo at the needs and abilities of one’s fellow economic ac¬ 
tors. “Knowledge about" people's attributes may become incompatible with 
“knowledge of' the persons themselves, however, because "knowledge about'’ per¬ 
sons is attained through communion with their energies, and few humans have at¬ 
tained a state of apatheia wherein their energies would be a pure expression of their 
truest selves- Here exactly capitalism descends into demonic permutations, as the 
reductive tendency within objective knowledge becomes supreme. 

15 These three sentences were proposed to me by Olga Meerson, 

16 For obser\"ation of the priestly echoes of Eve's act, I thank the Rev. Hieromonk Dr 
Calinic Berger. 
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thing known, Eve is also the first “pusher” of intimacy with an 
object. By sharing her knowledge with Adam without humbling 
herself to him, she becomes the model of the harlot, offering an 
illusor}^ and objectified intimacy.^ 

The anti-Annunciation 

When Eve decoupled knowledge from relationship, she deperson¬ 
alized creation, made it opaque to communion, and catalyzed 
human slavery to idolatries of every sort. Eves dissolution of the 
connection between person and world severed creation from its 
telos, leading to the mistaking of creation itself for the ultimate aim 
of humanity. Her non-priestly prophecy pronounced a destructive 
lie about the world. Creation was thus perverted from a garden of 
familiar encounter, into a forest of deception that screens out 
encounter and deceives people into thinking that they are meant to 
relate only to objects—they begin to see even other people and 
God as objects, and can not avoid idolatrousness. 

“They heard the sound of the LORD God walking in the garden 
at the time of the evening breeze, and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the LORD God among the trees of 
the garden” (Gen 3.8). Eves sin amounted to an anti-Annuncia¬ 
tion, expelling God and Man from their organic and intimate rela¬ 
tionship with each other in the environment of the cosmos. “But 
the LORD God called to the man, and said to him, ‘Where are you?’ 
He said, ‘I heard the sound of you in the garden and I was afraid, 
because I was naked; and I hid myself’” (Gen 3.9—10). In his fear, 
Adam evades personal relations with God.^^ Eve has thus expelled 
both man and God from the Garden of Eden, and in two separate 
directions; she has succeeded in pushing God back into heaven, 

1 ^ There is some faint suggestion of this connection in the "Hymn of Kassiane" during 
Great ’'OCednesday matins, where the harlot wipes and kisses the feet of the one at 
whose sound Eve hid herself in fear. See, The Lenten Tnodiony trans. Mother Mar}’ 
and Kallistos Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 1978), 540-41. 

18 See the Canon of St Andrew of Crete, the first ode, for the discussion of Adam's 
‘‘ disappearan ce." 
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and man down through the desert into hell. She introduces dual¬ 
ism into the world. 

Christ as the New Adam and the New Eve“^ 

9. Christ restores humankind when he exercises both gender callings — 
both the kingly and the prophetic offices—in a priestly way. As king, he 
becomes the 'one man losT) as prophet, he proclaims his crucifers to be 
intrinsically good. 

Christ s reversal of Adam s sin and preservation of Adams 
Kingship 

In two of his sayings from the Cross, Christ precisely reverses 
Adam s non-priestly exercise of kingship. However, Christ s cruci¬ 
fixion itself reveals Gods respect for and is Gods careful preserva¬ 
tion of the kingly office of Adam. 

Adam had said, “The woman whom you gave to be with me, she 
gave me fruit from the tree, and I ate” (Gen 3.12). In blaming the 
others to save himself, Adam was in effect expressing the wish that 
God and Eve should die so that he himself would be saved. But 
Eves death, which comes as a result of her own sin and not of either 
Adams words or of Gods judgment, will not prove salvific for 
Adam. Therefore, if God is to preserve the kingship of Adam by 
guaranteeing the force of even his mistaken judgments, he must 
arrange matters so that his own death will save Adam. To the ques¬ 
tion cur Deus homo}, one might answer that Christ becomes a 
human being and dies so that Adams kingship should be respected 
and restored. 

19 See David Schindler, Mean of the World, Center of the Church: Comrmmio 
Ecclesiology, Liberalism, and Liberation (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1996). 

20 In my dissertation, I took the tack of contrasting the Theotokos as the New Eve with 
Christ as the New Adam, although I also show how Christ is ultimately the “real" New 
Eve. This however, could be misleading, perhaps implying that the Theotokos is a co¬ 
redeemer of humaniu', or that Christ died only to save men! I thank Valerie Karras for 
insisting that I make this point as clear as possible. As the reader will notice in the next 
section, I found it easier to demonstrate the application of the proposed gender offices 
to the Theotokos than to St John the Baptist, one reason I originally worked primarily 
with the New Adam/Christ, New Eve/Theotokos schema. 
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In the precise context of saving the kingship of Adam, Christ 
reverses Adams fateful and fatal pronouncement. Christ does not 
curse his Bride Israel to save himself. Rather, he says, “Father, for¬ 
give them, for they do not know what they do” (Lk 23.34). He 
thereby releases her from both the unjust judgment of Adam and 
the just judgment of God. 

Nor does Christ curse God the Father for His sufferings upon 
the Cross. Rather, he references the meaning of Psalm 22 by recit¬ 
ing its opening verse: Elou lama sabachthanf (Mk 15.34; Mt 

27.46). The theological message of this Psalm is that, even though I 
suffer unjustly, nevertheless God is justified.^^ Together, these two 
statements are the exact opposites of Adams attempt at self-preser¬ 
vation in Gen 3.12. 

By forgiving his killers from the Cross, Christ in effect forgives 
all of humanity, since a worse sin than the murder of the Son of 
God can never be committed. At the same time, he absolves the 
Father of culpability for his fate. Christ becomes, at the moment of 
his Crucifixion, the one man lost, he becomes sin, and he becomes 
the sole inhabitant of hell: “They laid me in the lowestpiu in dark 
places and the shadow of death” (Ps 88.6). He becomes abandoned 
to an extent never before or since experienced by any human being. 
In precise reversal of Adams self-justification, Christ fulfills the 
kingly office in a priestly way. 

Christ s reversal of Eves sin and his preservation of her 
prophetic office 

In her desire for the knowledge of Good and Evil that promised to 
make her godlike. Eve removed herself from personal communion 
with God. Moreover, she betrayed her spouse, Adam, by becoming a 
source of temptation for him. She chose knowledge over relationship. 

Christ chooses personal fidelity to God and to his people over 
prophetic knowledge. Christ insists that he cannot answer the one 
question that all Israel expected a true prophet to announce: When 
will the Kingdom be restored to Israel? (Acts 1.6) He also claims 

21 For this point, I thank the Rev. \Iichael Xleerson. 
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not to know the timing of his own Second Coming (Mt 24.36; Mk 
13.32). Or rather, in both cases he uses the occasion of the peoples 
thirst for prophetic insight to prophesy that these questions are 
subsets of a more important type of knowledge; personal fidelity to 
the Father, who “alone knows.” When commanded to prophesy at 
his trial, he remains silent. Finally, he refuses to condemn Israel at 
the moment when it commits its final act of adultery by marrying 
Caesar and killing her own King. 

When Christ says of Israel, “Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing,” he preserves for his Bride Israel and her 
ancestor Eve the prophetic gift unspoiled. For Christ to say of sin¬ 
ners “They know not what they do,” is, in the light of Genesis, to 
say of them, “They in fact have not yet eaten of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil.” Or, in the context of the model I am 
proposing here, it is to pronounce them as having retained 
unspoiled their potential to become priestly prophets, or 
“unknowers.” Christ effects the transfer of Eve back across the 
divide of sin separating men from the Garden of Eden, back before 
the moment when the prophetic gift was first exercised in an anti- 
priestly way, back to the other side of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. He unknows humanity’s sin, mystically transplant¬ 
ing it into paradise. To his confessor, who was, like Eve and Adam, 
a thief, he proclaims, “Assuredly I say to you, today you will be with 
Me in Paradise” (Lk 23.43). 

10. The intensity of Christ's priestly actions is such that in him the 
offices themselves are apparently negated. 

The Cross of Christ inv^olves real suffering. Even so, his baptism 
of the gender callings within his crucifixion is so thorough that the 
callings appear to die completely. 

Then they spat in his face and beat him; and others struck 
him with the palms of their hands, saying, “Prophesy to us, 
Christ! Who is the one who struck you?” (Mt 26.67-68) 

Then the soldiers led him away into the hall called 
Praetorium, and they called together the whole garrison. And 
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they clothed him with purple; and they wisted a crown of 
thorns, put in on his head, and began to salute him, '‘Hail, 

King of the Jews!” Then they struck him on the head with a 
reed and spat on him; and bowing the knee, they worshipped 
him. And when they had mocked him, they took the purple 
off him, put his own clothes on him, and led him out to cru¬ 
cify him. (Mk 15.16-20) 

What could be more un-kingly than Christ s mocking investure 
in a purple robe, his brutal crowning with sharp thorns, the sol¬ 
diers playful bowing before him, his enthronement upon a Cross? 
What could be less prophetic than his silence, growing even into a 
forgiveness of the Jerusalem leaders for their civic marriage to 
Caesar (“We have no king but Caesar!” Jn 19.15; “That very day 
Pilate and Herod became friends with each other, for previously 
they had been at enmity with each other” Lk 23.12) and their 
destruction of the Temple, his body. In fact, Christ is consenting to 
the destruction of the Temple, so that the whole world will become 
his Temple. He is presiding at the marriage of Israel to the Gentiles, 
so that he can later himself marry a New Israel composed of all the 
world s peoples. Christ s extreme reversal of kingship and prophecy 
shows to what extent love must inspire the priestly expression of the 
gender offices. As I said above, the gender calling is a paradoxical 
call to experience the death of that very calling. 

The Theotokos and St John the Baptist Ally Themselves with 
Christ’s Reversal of Kingship and Prophecy 

11. The Theotokos allies herself with her Sorts economy by enacting the 
feminine vocation to priestly prophecy in such a self sacrificial way that 
she becomes the paragon \nknower ” 

Christ reversed not only Adam’s specific sin, but also the gender- 
appropriate masculine impulse to headship that had been pursued 
in a one-sided way. The Theotokos, like Christ, goes farther than 
simple obedience to her original vocation. She not only reverses 
Eve’s failure to link the relational impulse with the knowledge 
impulse, but also apparently rejects the impulse to know itself. 
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when she becomes the supreme unknower, the Ever-Virgin. Her 
bodily wholeness is preserved before, during, and after the birth of 
her only child, Jesus Christ. Her profound purity extends beyond 
physical inviolability to noetic and psychic purity. According to St 
Silouan, she never willingly consented to a sinful thought or incli¬ 
nation;-^ this is important because in Orthodox anthropology 
mental sin is depicted as a Jcind of immoral intercourse between the 
soul and demonic logismoi. The Theotokos’ unknowing of data, 
attributes, and self is displayed throughout her life, and in particu¬ 
lar at the Annunciation, at the Crucifixion of Christ, and at her 
Dormition. For reasons of space, I will discuss here only her priestly 
unknowing at the Annunciation. 

A new reading of the Annunciation 

My non-traditional reading of the Annunciation is to see in the 
encounter a noetic contest between the Archangel Gabriel and the 
teen-age Theotokos, in the course of which she bests him so subtly 
that he departs unaware that he has been defeated. The matter to be 
decided in this contest is whether the Archangel will convince 
Mary of Nazareth to consent to the Gospel in the factual way he has 
been commanded by God to pronounce it, or whether she will first 
induce him to re-pronounce that same Gospel in a more 
personalistic key, thus joining herself to God not only as his 
Mother, but as his co-ruler of the Angels. 

The Theotokos initially withholds her assent to the message 
pronounced by the Archangel Gabriel (Lk 1.29, 34) because they 
appear to collide with her relational fidelity to God and to her 
betrothed. In the process of her delay she manages gently to 
maneuver the Archangel Gabriel into confessing that even angelic 
knowledge must be subordinated to personal fidelity to God. The 
Archangel’s culminating proof of the veracity of his words—“For 
with God nothing will be impossible” (Lk 1.37)—^which is tradi¬ 
tionally read as the summation of all that he has said before and as a 

22 “The Mother of God never sinned even in thought/’ in Archim. Sophrony, St 
Stloiiauy 392. 
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Statement of ultimate strength before which she must submit, is in 
fact equally the unsaying of his prior words and the proof that he 
has been decisively overcome by a fifteen year-old girl. 

Considered carefully, “For with God all things are possible,” is as 
much a refutation of all that the Angel has said up to that point, as 
its confirmation. After all, for God nothing is impossible—such a 
general proclamation of Gods might and liberty tells us nothing 
about whether the particular Gospel just pronounced, or some 
other, will be Gods ultimate plan. “For with God all things are pos¬ 
sible,” is a statement that could imply almost anything about the 
future of the world, and so in making recourse to so strong and so 
ultimate a pronouncement, the Archangel has unknowingly 
undercut the specific message he has just relayed. The true mean¬ 
ing of his final assertion, the meaning to which the Theotokos in 
fact reacts, is simply that God is omnipotent, faithful, and good. It 
is not “proof positive” of the Evangelical message of the first chap¬ 
ter of Luke, except as it is first a confession of the God who authors 
this message. 

Yet Gods goodness and might were never in question for Mary 
of Nazareth. It was the Archangel s identity that she was testing, not 
God s. For her, the specifics of the plan are secondary to the source 
of that plan. Her ancestor met a fallen angel who proclaimed a God 
who was so weak that he feared his own creatures; “You will not die; 
for God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like God, knowing good from evil” (Gen 3.4-5). 
The Theotokos waits for this good angel to proclaim that God is 
omnipotent and fearless and good. 

Mary the Theotokos has in effect discerned that personal rela¬ 
tionship with God is sufficient for her, and for mankind s, salva¬ 
tion. By backing the Archangel into a corner where he must pro¬ 
claim the identity of God more directly, she bids him at once to 
prove, disprove, and render completely personal his proclamation. 

In other words, the Lord has commanded the Archangel to relate 
the specifics of his loving plan for personal communion with the 
world, while Mary the Theotokos is commanding the Archangel to 
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confess the primacy of the hypostatic principle within God, by 
insisting that he subordinate facts about Gods will to a confession 
of Gods perfect identity. But this means that she is in effect com¬ 
manding the Archangel to confess that communion with Gods 
Person suffices for mans salvation. In the event, Mary the Theotokos 
is announcing Gospel to xht Archangel more than he is announc¬ 
ing it to her. The Theotokos has gently bid him to “unsay' the lofty 
specifics of his own message, commanding him to pronounce that 
message in a more personalistic key—and this at the very moment 
when he thinks that he has brought to bear the most forceful fac¬ 
tual content possible, the data which would render a person power¬ 
less to resist. 

She can thus respond to the entirety of the encounter not with a 
notional assent to the “idea” of what is to happen, but with a pro¬ 
nouncement of who she is in relation to who God is. She phrases this 
simply and therefore seemingly generically: “Behold the Hand¬ 
maid [slave] of the Lord” (Lk 1.38); but in fact, she is the Hand¬ 
maid of the Lord, since she has preserved so skillfully and com¬ 
pletely her noetic and bodily virginity throughout her life, and in 
particular in this meeting. In this way, she has deflected the 
announcement of the Gospel (“neither accept nor reject” remains 
the ascetic motto on the Holy Mountain to this day. when confronted 
with supernatural visions), before casting her acceptance of it not 
primarily as notional assent to its factual contents, but primarily as 
a pledge of personal fidelity to him who is always faithful to Israel. 

Most patristic commentators have focused on the Virgins “yes” 
in this encounter, as a sign of her obedience, but I am arguing that it 
is her “no” that is more crucial. She refuses to treat the Good News 
as though it were primarily an inert datum, rather than the deepen¬ 
ing of a precious relationship. She betrays no interest in plans or 
schemes, in the reduction of relational life to an idea. The speech of 
the Virgin at the Annunciation relates wholly to Persons; her 
silence and each of her statements eschew facts in favor of the con¬ 
fession of personal realities. When offered an exalted prophetic 
office, she insists on receiving it in its sacrificial or priestly dimen- 
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sion—fidelity. In fact, as I have argued above, part of her salvific 
action at the Annunciation is her taking command in her encoun¬ 
ter with the Archangel. What interests me more than her obedience 
to God is her fidelity to God and the natural and non-violent way in 
which she makes the Archangel to obey her! 

Thus it is that the ultimately personal Logos can take form 
within her, for she refuses to conceive any other type of logos, or 
knowledge. The Mother of God thereby grants the Divine 
Hypostasis of Christ flesh in the world. Through her “unknowing” 
of things and her fidelity to persons, she begins to reverse Eves 
expulsion of God and man from familiar encounter in the cosmos. 
God can once again walk in the garden at evening time, although 
he will there be tempted (in Gethsemane) as was Adam in Eden. 
But this time it will be a man, Judas, playing the harlot by selling his 
kiss, and the New Eves gender will have been absolved. 

The Crucifixion and the Dormition 

At the Cross, the wood of which is Marys own “Tree of the Knowl¬ 
edge of Good and Evil,” the Theotokos refuses to draw the obvious 
conclusions based on the facts of her Sons wounds and death 
inflicted by the serpent: That her Son is not truly God. In the face 
of the horrible facts before her on the Cross, in the hymns of Great 
Friday she will repeatedly confess the Crucified One as “my Son 
and my God,” firmly professing the primacy of personal fidelity 
over objective knowledge. When she sees her Son dead and naked 
on the Cross, with every created manifestation of his divinity 
negated, including the divine image present in all men until death, 
she conclusively jettisons any attachment to createdness for its own 
sake in favor of a confession of her “Son and God,” that is, in favor 
of relational fidelity to Jesus, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity. 

Finally, by consenting later in life to die, the Theotokos 
unknows her vety self, proclaiming that Christ, not she, is the 
“New Eve.” “Eve” in Hebrew means “life” (Gen 3.20), and so by 
dying she pronounces that while she is in some sense the New Eve, 
still she bears this title only by participation in her Sons true life. 
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The Epistemology of the New Eve 

What the New Eve refuses to know, above all, is anything divorced 
from communion with God and man—a communion for her 
united in the divine son conceived within her by the overshadow¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Idolatries of the flesh and of power tempt her 
in the face of the Sons death and humiliation. She rejects the 
embrace of the thing through an unswerving fidelity to the person. 
She literally through conception at the Annunciation, and through 
faith hermeneutically at the Cross, in the act of bodily and noetic 
unknowing resubmits and reorients creation to its hypostatic and 
Hypostatic referents. 

Christ had prophesied that his followers would experience his death 
and resurrection like the sorrow of a mother in labor, but also like the 
joy later experienced by that mother (Jn 16.19-22). His mother is the 
summation of this motherly aspect of the Church’s relationship to 
Christ. At his Resurrection, he is born to her in a new way. 

The myrrhbearers become the first witnesses to the Resurrection 
precisely because they proceed to the tomb with no answer to the 
question of how the stone will be rolled back from the tomb for 
them (Mk 16.3). In Christ, personal fidelity trumps rationalism, 
and a sober agnosia is the prerequisite for mystical encounter. 

12. St John the Baptist allies himself with Christ's economy by exercis¬ 
ing the masculine kingly vocation in such a sacrificial way that he 
becomes a prisoner and victim of the local earthly king. (Mt 14.1—12; 
Mk 6.14-29; Lk 3. 19-20) 

St John’s kingship is veiled from the start. From before his con¬ 
ception, he plays a prophetic role, rather than a kingly one. 

For he will be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink. He will also be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, even from his mothers womb. 

And he will turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord 
their God. 

He will also go before him in the spirit and power of Elijah, 

‘to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,' and the dis- 
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obedient to the wisdom of the just, to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. (Lk 1.15-17) 

And you, child, will be called the prophet of the Highest; 

For you will go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways. 

To give knowledge of salvation to his people 
By the remission of their sins. 

Through the tender mercy of our God ... (Lk 1.76~78a) 

Transfiguration and Renewal 

13. Christy having inscribed his Cross deeply into the offices of kingship 
andprophecy, receives these offices again in transfigured andperfected 
form through the Resurrection and the Ascension, 

Upon His Resurrection, Christ is revealed as the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, ascending (Lk 24.50-52; Mk 16.19-20; Acts 
1.4-11) to a throne at the right hand of the Father (Acts 7.55-56; 
Heb 10.12-13; Heb 12.2; Lk 1.32-33). 

Upon his Resurrection, Christ sends forth the apostles as proph¬ 
ets of his message and teachers of all nations in the Great Commis¬ 
sion (Mt 28.18-20), foretelling specific signs that will accompany 
his reign on earth (Mk 16.15-18), and unfolding the meaning of 
the Scriptures while promising the spirit of Prophecy, the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 24.44-49). A new prophetic, or eschatological, age is 
ushered in at Pentecost. 

14. Because the Theotokos perfectly renounced her prophetic office, she 
therefore will surpass allprophets in bringing the Logos to visibility and 
hearing. 

In her reversal both of her gender s fall and of its primaiy^ inclina¬ 
tion, the Theotokos fulfills its mission. She becomes also the per¬ 
fect knower, the only woman to marry God so literally, the one 
prophet who most perfectly “learned” and brought forth the Word 
by the power of the Spirit. She alone makes the word flesh so that 
men can not only hear it, but also partake of it as saving food. She 
is, in this sense, the ultimate and perhaps the only prophet. 

Drinking the priestly, or martyric, form of her mission to its 
dregs in unknowing, she attains its fulfillment in perfect knowing. 
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The perennial problem for both secular and religious prophets, 
for both poets and seers, is the incommensurability of divinity with 
created categories; how can they express the fullness of transcen¬ 
dent vision in immanent categories? Mary surpasses this dilemma 
by enclosing within her womb the “limitless God.”^^ She enables 
the confession of the paradoxically Trinitarian God, because the 
“beyond word” and “beyond nature”^^ of her childbearing reveal a 
God who is similarly able to overcome created conceptual limita¬ 
tions. The secrets hinted at through the prophets are fulfilled in her. 

15. Because St John the Baptist so perfectly renounced his kingly office, 

" he therefore will surpass all the kings of Israel in his friendship with 

Christ and in Chrisfs estimation of him. 

In all the Hebrew Scriptures, it is said only of the prophet-king 
David that God loved him. Yet Christ says of John, “Among those 
born of women, there has not risen one greater than John the Bap¬ 
tist” (Mt 11.11). John stands as a kind of king when he is later on 
revealed as the captain of the monastic orders, the “special forces” 
of the Church militant. At the wedding of Christ the King with 
his people, St John stands literally and figuratively as the “best 
man.” 

16. Men and women who inscribe the Cross into their gender callings 
also find these original gender callings restored to them in transfigured 
and resurrected forms. 

All these will be saved, Only I shall be lost 

When long experience in the spiritual warfare had produced for St 
Silouan a steadily deepening failure to pray purely or to vanquish 
the demons that assaulted him, he cried out to God in deep despair. 
He was then vouchsafed the means by which he would prevail in 
spiritual combat; namely, the strange command to “Keep thy mind 
in hell, and despair not.”"^ St Silouan s appropriation of this life- 

23 From the ninth canticle of Great Tuesday matins, in Lenten Triodmt, 526. 

24 From the fourth canticle of Great Wednesday Compline, in ibid., 543-44. 

25 Archim. Sophrony, St Silouan^ 42. The Lord's command to St Silouan has firm 
Scriptural precedent; see 2 Cor 1.8-10, where St Paul forcefully humbles his mind 
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saving command involved an even stranger response, the perplex¬ 
ing incantation, bordering on a prayer, that, “All these [meaning all 
these sinners, all ones tormentors, and indeed all of humanity] will 
be saved, only I shall be lost.” 


St Silouan’s paradoxical prayer is a quintessential expression of 
the masculine office of the priestly king, in that it precisely encap¬ 
sulates Christ s two Adam-reversing statements upon the Cross. 
“All these will be saved,” is equivalent to “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.”; “Only I shall be lost,” is acondensed 
rendering of “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani.” “All these will be 
saved, only I shall be lost,” is therefore a prayer through which a 
person, and especially a male, appropriates Christ s costly reversal 
of Adams attempt to save himself at the expense of God and Eve. It 
is not only a simple formula for the expression of mature Christian 
manhood, but a classic description of Christian kingship. 

I don’t know anything (that I might know Someone). If a para¬ 
doxical statement such as, “All these will be saved, only I shall be 
lost,” is to be accepted as a quintessential motto of Christian mas¬ 
culinity, the question of an analogous saying in the case of Chris¬ 
tian womanhood naturally arises. The cryptic answer to this query 
that I received at an Orthodox convent—“I am a woman; I don’t 
know anything”—^would not make sense to me until I realized that 
the sacred precept of Christian womanhood, unknowing, involved 
the unknowing of things in favor of fidelity to persons. “I don’t know 
anything is not the statement of an ignoramus, but of a mystic 
committed to Christian personalism. The statement could really 
be re-phrased, “I don’t know anything—that I might know Some¬ 
one.” It is the feminine, epistemological, aspect of St Paul’s famous 
evangelistic program: “For I determined not to know anything 
among you except Jesus Christ”—and, now for the Adam-revers¬ 
ing portion—“and Him Crucified.” (1 Cor 2.2) 

with the thought of death in order to conquer despair and experience the Resurrec¬ 
tion of hope. 
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Completing the Chiasm 

17. Nevertheless^ the Church does not address the Theotokos primarily 
as a prophet, but as the Fea7ful Protection (l^rostasia Fovera9 and 
Invincible General (Ypermachos Strategosj. Nor does she address St 
John the Baptistprimarily by a royal title, but as the Prophet and Fore¬ 
runner. As a result of their voluntary inscription of the Cross of Christ 
into their gender callings, men and women come to rest as the truest 
symbols not of their own, but of their counterpart's role and life. 

This ’coming to rest” as the symbol of ones counterpart is a sing 
of a deep interior reconciliation and integration. 

Despite the perfection of her prophetic office the Theotokos is 
nevertheless understood by the Church to “symbolize” not her own 
mission, that of prophesy, but the mission of Adam. She is the 
“invincible rampart,” the “unconquerable fortress,” the “All- 
victorious General.” For the Orthodox Church during Lent, 
Marys primary symbolic referent is her opposite—the Guardian 
male. “The Protecting Veil”—one translation of the feast of the 
Holy Protection of the Virgins Veil—captures in one phrase the 
chiastic link between feminine modesty and masculine power 
achieved by Mary. Thus, she achieves inner as well as mutual inte¬ 
gration, and is wedded completely to God at the site of the Cross, 
when she embraces her gender calling in its priestly dimension. 

Regarding the Forerunner, the symbolic terminus of his titles is 
even more direct. He is John the Prophet and Forerunner: “For I 
say to you, among those born of women there is not a greater 
prophet than John the Baptist...” (Lk 7.28). “And if you are will¬ 
ing to hear it, he is Elijah who is to come” (Mt 11.14). His very 
name, John, means “the grace of God.” 

18. What thus emerges is a chiastic shape centered on the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Chiasm is here the artful negotiation of a middle way between 
the Scylla of left-wing “gender interchangeability” and the 
Charybdis of right-wing “gender complementarity.” In this 
chiasm, we inscribe the first letter of Christ s title upon the world of 
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gender relations, elucidating a specifically Christian theology of 
gender Christ s death and resurrection reverse the gender enmity 
that resulted from the Fall by transfiguring primordial manhood 
and womanhood. After Christ, there are “two extra” genders; in 
addition to fallen manhood and fallen womanhood, there are now 
transfigured, deified manhood and womanhood. Through the 
grace of Jesus Christ, a Christian may embrace the economy of 
Jesus Christ, and live out the mystery of her or his transfigured 
gender. 

19, All men and women who inscribe the Cross into their respective 
gender callings come to experience the priestly, the prophetic, and the 
kingly offices of a Christian, Thus, while gender differentiation is real, 
embracing ones gender vocation in a priestly way means that one will 
fully experience all three offices. 

While the sequence according to which men and women must 
experience these callings differs, in the end both alike experience 
for themselves the vocations of self-sacrificial love, self-denying 
headship, and chaste prophec}^. For example, motherhood begins 
with a commitment to modesty and personal fidelity, but the 
mother also practices the kingly ethic of “one man lost” as she pro¬ 
tects and cares for her children. Masculine headship begins with 
the rough willingness to become the “one man lost,” yet such a man 
rapidly comes to stand as a prophetic witness of the purity of self- 
sacrificial love. 

20. By embracing ones given gender vocation in a priestly way, a man 
or woman attains an interior integration of his or her masculine and 
feminine sides. 

One part of the intellectual elegance of the chiastic approach to 
gender is that it allows for the sharpest and most appealing aspects 
of both gender interchangeability and gender complementarity 
within a single rational account. The heat, the positive tension, and 
the beauty of gender difference are preserved, while the calmness, 
peace, and equality of gender sameness are securely captured. 

A second elegant aspect of the chiasm is that it allows for the 
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overcoming through an embrace of the Cross of Christ of the very 
real limitationsimposed by gender difference. In the face of gender 
inequities and injustices, the vision of the chiasm allows the person 
to ‘‘resist not evil,” to overcome through the Cross. The contempo¬ 
rary alternatives—a rigid policing of gender relations by private 
and public parties, or an intellectual attempt to explain away the 
reality of gender in what comes to resemble a Gnosticizing disem¬ 
bodiment of the human person—may be set aside or at least 
employed in a prudent and subsidiary role. 

Liturgy as the Antidote to Gender War 

21. Such a priestly man or priestly woman will also find him or herself 
reconciled with persons of the other gender. Through his priestly liturgy 
of gender reconciliation, Christ overcomes the gender war that com¬ 
menced with the actions of Adam and Eve at the Fall and that was con¬ 
firmed in the sentences pronounced upon them at their exile fivm the 
Garden of Eden. (Gen 3,16-19) 

Only those who have appropriated their gender callings through 
the Cross of Christ will find themselves deeply and permanently 
reconciled to themselves, to other men and women, and to Christ. 
All Christians are truly priests, and one of their most basic and pri¬ 
mary sacrificial offerings is their fallen gender. It can therefore be 
said that in Christ only priests can marry. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of the Study 

Strengths 

1. The Re-linking of Sex and Gender 

In academic debate, the initial definition given to crucial terms can 
easily push subsequent rational discussion into what then become 
pre-ordained directions. One such example is the distinction 
betw^een biological sex, defined very narrowly as chromosomal 
maleness or femaleness, and socially constructed gender. Within 
the chiasm as presented above, biological sex is seen to carry with it 
a paradoxical calling to the “crucifixion” of the gender office natu¬ 
rally corresponding to ones sex. Social gender constructs thus can 
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be seen as more or less accurate aids to the accomplishment of ones 
given gender-reversing calling. 

2, Beauty and Independence from the Contemporary Debate 
The gender chiasm w^as not discovered or conceived with a particu¬ 
lar position on the ordination of women in mind. As its outlines 
started to suggest themselves to me, I pursued them because of 
their striking beauty. Its most beautiful points are: its careful bal¬ 
ancing of opposites, its preservation and artful direction of natural 
gender tensions, and its paradoxical reversal-fulfillments centered 
on two very breathtaking, awe-inspiring, and practical ethical 
stances. 

It is, in other words, carefully centered on the Death and Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ, showing how his life and economy are so 
important that they produce four genders out of two. Moreover, 
the picture that emerges here is restfully dynamic. It shows gender 
as both a given and a calling. The gender distinctions remain, while 
being also transfigured and healed. The chiasm shows how the gen¬ 
ders are united in a single road to salvation—self-sacrificial love— 
expressed in two distinct ways. 

Weaknesses 

1. Not consciously rooted in patristic anthropology 

It makes no difference to the chiasm whether gender differentia¬ 
tion was a result of the fall or was Gods original intention. The 
chiasm attempts to describe the way the fallen genders have always 
been reconciled within the Christian tradition. 

2, Arbitrary character of the ojfrce assignments? 

Why should we assign a priority to kingship for Adam, or a priority 
to prophecy for Eve, when Adam could be seen as having denied his 
prophetic office and Eve her kingly office? After all, Adam is not 
telling the truth when he blames Eve and God for his sin, and Eve is 
not protecting Adam or the creation when she eats of the forbidden 
fruit. 
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My reasons for assigning the offices as I did were that I could 
more readily see women as prophets and men as kings within the 
broad social-civic wedding whose study was the real object of my 
dissertation,^^ and because to preserve the elegant notion that men 
and women come to rest as the truest symbols of each others offices 
the paradigm had to “finish” with the Mother of God as the Invin¬ 
cible General (Ypermachos Strategos) and St John the Baptist as the 
Prophet and Forerunner. These two considerations—the anthro¬ 
pological and the aesthetic—^were my main justifications for 
assigning kingship to men and prophecy to women, but I am not 
sure how strongly they will stand up to the kind of scrutiny I hope 
this paper invites. 

Because my actual purpose in taking up the discussion of gender 
was not an understanding of gender relations themselves, but a 
deeper appropriation of the symbiosis of two social ethical 
syndromes—dubbed “Guardians” and “Traders” by Jane 
Jacobs^—some of the better evidence for the assigning of the 
offices in this way came from the fields of economics and social sci- 
ence.^^ If society is a kind of social wedding between two ethical 
styles, it made more sense to connect men with the violent guard¬ 
ing roles, and to connect women with the cooperative and eco¬ 
nomic ones.^^ Patristic treatment of the passions does in fact con¬ 
firm exactly this gender division between masculine irascibility 
and feminine concupiscence, although it also raises excellent 
questions about the application of gender designations to a '‘pas¬ 
sionless” person, who will at any rate be beyond the need for 
earthly marriage.^^ 

26 See n 1 above. 

27 In Systems ofSawivak referenced in n3. 

28 You will find much of my reasoning on this point in ‘‘The Marriage of Priests: A Li¬ 
turgical Political Science,” in The King Returns, 384-416. 

29 The most obvious scriptural locus for the attribution of commercial life to women, 
and Guardian-lawmaking to men, is of course Proverbs 31. 

30 The point is well-made in Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological 
Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, 2nd ed. (Chicago and La Salle, Illinois: 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1995), 373—79. 
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This Patristic understanding of the passions is easily the stron¬ 
gest argument from within the Tradition for the assignment of the 
kingly and prophetic offices in the way I have suggested—provided 
of course that one can resolve the question of why “prophecy” 
should correlate with concupiscence and the Trader Syndrome in 
the first place! My reasons for linking up Guardians, kings, irasci¬ 
bility, and men, on the one hand, and Traders, prophets, concupis¬ 
cence, and women, on the other, are partly set forth in my disserta¬ 
tion.^^ Certainly, the Pauline epistles seem at times to emphasize 
masculine headship and self-sacrifice, and feminine purity and 
modest unknowing (e.g., in 1 Cor 11.1-16 and in Eph 5.22-33). 

The implications for the Ordination of Women to the 
Sacramental Priesthood 

What are the implications of the chiasm for the one question domi¬ 
nating the discussion of gender, that of the ordination of women? 
On the one hand, the fact that both genders are called, albeit in dif¬ 
fering sequences, to fulfill all three offices might lend encourage¬ 
ment to those considering the ordination for women. On the other 
hand, the powerful notion that love necessarily involves coming to 
symbolize our beloved points in the direction of the eucharistic 
priesthood remaining restricted to males. 

In this paper I have claimed to discern within Orthodox life a 
chiasm effected by the priestly reconciliation between the gender 
offices that exist both within each person and between persons. 
This gender chiasm is made visible in the Eucharist, where the male 
priesthood “brings forth” from behind a veil the incarnate Logos 
for the nourishment of the people, while the people (often mainly, 
and in some settings almost exclusively, composed of women) 
stand guard outside. 

After the liturgy we find gender roles reverting to their more 
mundane, less symbolic, form. There, it is the women who bring 
forth the children for the men, who prepare the food for the assem¬ 
bled multitude. Absent the saving Passion of Jesus Christ, gender 


31 See n28. 
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roles may either harden and trigger perpetual animosity, or simply 
vanish, taking with them the creative tension that sustains the 
human race. 

The Eucharistic assembly is, in other words, not a reification of 
fallen gender stereotypes, but their precise and difficult reversal and 
transfiguration through the self-sacrificial embrace of the Cross 
and Resurrection of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. For Chris¬ 
tians the redemption of gender occurs through the personal appro¬ 
priation of the ascetic and sacramental life of the Church into and 
within the context of their God-given gender vocations. If the logic 
of the chiasm suggests a reason for not ordaining women, it is not 
that such a calling is unsuited to femininity, but rather that it is too 
well suited. “Take, eat, this is my body; drink of it all of you, this is 
my blood” (Mt 26.26-29; Mk 14.22-26; Lk 22.15-20; 1 Cor 
11.24-25) are first of all maternal statements, after all, and, in the 
demanding world of Christian liturgy, it is the calling of males, 
rather than of females, to symbolize the feminine office.^^ 

Conclusion 

I surmise that both Adam and Eve, or men and women, are called 
to the three offices of King, Priest, and Prophet, but that the 
sequencing among these offices is not the same for both genders, 
and that this variation in emphasis is the root of gender differentia¬ 
tion. Men have many responsibilities, but their primary one is to 
lead and to protect; women have many responsibilities, but their 
primary responsibility is to bring forth a word—i.e., to give coun¬ 
sel, to produce economic life through innovation, to nurture those 
persons living at the margins, and to bear children. If St John the 
Baptist and the Theotokos fulfill Adam and Eve as the Archetypes 

32 Notice, too, how the words of institution can now be seen as the mystical basis for St 
Silouan's paradoxical prayer; All these will be saved: “.. .broken for you.. .shed 
for you and for many, for the remission of sins..."; and yet, only I shall be lost; 
“... this is my body, broken;... this is my blood, shed... This parallel, together with 
that mentioned in n25, demonstrates the wisdom of the Church’s 1988 canoniza¬ 
tion of St Silouan; his teachings were creatively new while being firmly attested in 
Scripture and in the prior Tradition. 
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of gender identity, then it can be inferred that in the case of woman, 
prophecy takes precedence over kingship, while in the case of man 
kingship takes precedence over prophecy. However, in both cases, 
the primary office is meant to be approached in a self-sacrificial, or 
priestly, fashion. Moreover, as a result of this priestly act, the office 
of the other is also ultimately included, so that all three offices are 
experienced by both genders. Gender makes human beings dis¬ 
tinct, and the calling to self-sacrificial love unites them through this 
distinction. 

In the Christian wedding liturgy that heals the gender war that 
commenced with the Fall, both offices precisely reverse the tragic 
stances taken by their Archetypes in the Garden; this precision and 
the difficulty of its attainment is what gives the new actions an 
equally archetypal force. In the process, each gender becomes its 
truest self as it becomes the clearest symbol of its partners life. The 
tragedy of gender enmity is overcome in the chiastic triple marriage 
effected at the site of the Cross by the precise reversals of the 
lapsarian perversions of sex modalities, when women and men 
embrace their gender callings with perfect acceptance of their self- 
sacrificial dimensions. 

In this marriage, the man drinks the priestly martyric form of his 
kingship to its dregs, but then emerges as the ultimate Prophet- 
Trader (John the Baptist, and his namesake St John the Evangelist 
who stands in his place at the left of Christ’s Cross); the woman 
drinks the priestly martyric form of her prophetic office to its dregs, 
but then emerges as the ultimate Guardian of the City, the 
Ypermachos Strategos, the invincible General. In this way, the gen¬ 
ders attain inner as well as mutual integration. This takes place at 
the foot of the Cross, at the hierogamy of heaven and earth within 
Christ. The woman stands now in the place of Guardian Adam, the 
man in the place of Prophet Eve, and Christ is all in all, the priest 
uniting both modalities within himself 

Each person completing the chiastic shift will come to stand at 
the center of new chiasms for others, to be interpreted by them pri¬ 
marily as priest. In that sense one mediates, to the extent that one’s 
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self-sacrifice triggers new incarnations of the chiastic fractal. Only 
Christ, however, stands at the center of every chiasm, for only 
Christ is fully divine and fully human and can thus contain within 
himself the entirety of the chiastic wedding between God and man. 

According to the logic of the chiasm, perfect gender is neither 
statically given by the fact of ones DNA, nor entirely constructed 
by social influences. It is instead a cross given at birth, a calling to be 
fulfilled. What one is given genetically is a vocation; what are 
socially constructed are more or less accurate aids to the enactment 
of the chiasm. The final aim, however, is received through 
relationship to Christ, and to the Theotokos and St John the 
Baptist. 
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Humility AS the Harbinger of Imageless 
Prayer in the Lausiac history 

Demetrios S. Katos* 

“Woe is me, wretch that I am! They have taken my God from me, 
and I have no one to lay hold of, nor do I know whom I should 
adore or address.”" This plaintive cry of Abba Sarapion has been 
understood for centuries as a warning against a simplistic, 
anthropomorphized understanding of divine nature. More 
recently, it has been designated polemical rhetoric, motivated by 
anthropological pessimism. I shall argue that this is an equally 
hasty conclusion which overlooks an important dimension in the 
thought of Evagrius of Pontus (AD 345-399), that imageless prayer 
is a sign of perfect receptivity to divine life. 

Imageless Prayer 

Georges Florovsky was the first to suggest that it was Origenists 
such as John Cassian and Socrates Scholasticus who inverted the 
true nature of the debate.^ Relying in part upon the Coptic Life of 
Aphou, Florovsky, and later Graham Gould, contended that the 

1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the North 
American Patristics Society, May 25-27, 2006. 

2 Cassian ConfereiicesY^.?), ed. Michael Petschenig, Cassiam Opera: CollationesXXlIIh 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, vol. 13 (Vienna, 1886; repr. Vi¬ 
enna, 2004), trans. Boniface Ramsey,/ 0/772 Cassian: The Conferences^ Ancient Chris¬ 
tian ^Mters 57 (New York: Paulist Press, 1997). 

3 Georges Florovsk}', “The Anthropomorphites in the Eg^^ptian Desert,” mAkten des 
XIInternationalen ByzantimstenkongressesO^iumch’. CH Beck, 1958): 154-59, and 
idem, 'Theophilus of Alexandria and Apa Aphou of Pemdje: The Anthropo- 
morphites in the Eg\^ptian Desert, Part II," in Many Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume 
(Jerusalem: American Academy for Jewish Research, 1965): 1.275-310. Both arti¬ 
cles are reprinted in Richard S. Haugh, ed.. The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, 
vol. 4, Aspects of Church Histoty (Belmont, MA: Kordland, 19^5), 89-129. For 
the account of Socrates, see his Ecclesiastical Histoiy 6.7. 
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debate was not about whether God exists in human form, but 
whether the human body truly participates in Gods image.^ They 
perceived in this position an underlying “Origenist” pessimism 
regarding histor}^, material creation, and the human body,^ a posi¬ 
tion characteristic also of the recently discovered Syriac recension 
of Evagrius’ Chapters of Knowledge.^ Evagrius’ Letter to 
Melanium, which had been preserved only in a Syriac translation 
and edited in two parts by different editors, was made available to a 
wider audience with the appearance of an English translation in 
1985, also lent credence to their assertions. According to Evagrius, 
rational creation originally existed in an ideal, bodiless state that 
permitted direct knowledge of God.^ Its sin consisted in rejecting 
or turning from this knowledge of God, and he described this as a 
fall into the present, embodied condition. The degree of ones fall 
determined the nature of ones body, that is, whether it be angelic, 

4 Graham Gould, ‘The Image of God in the Anthropomorphire Controversy in 

Fourth Centur)^ Monasticism,'’ in Robert Daly, ed., Ongemana Qui?tta: Htstonca, 
Text ayid Method, Bibltca, Philosophica, Theologica, Ongenism and Later Develop- 
ments Papers of the 5th hiternational Origen Congress Peeters, 1992), 549- 

5 '". 

5 Florovsky, “The Anthropomorphites,” 93; Gould, "The Image of God,” 551. 

6 Antoine Guillaumont, Les six siecles des "Kephalaia gnostica” d'fvagre le Ponttque, 
Patrologia Orientalis 28.1 (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1958); idem, Les "Kephalaia 
gnostica ”dTvagi‘e le Pontique et Thistoire de Porigenisme chez les gi'ecs et chez les synens, 
Patristica Sorboniensa 5 (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1962). 

7 The Letter to Melantum was edited in two parts: the first part was edited by Wilhelm 
Frankenburg, Euagrius Pontiktis: Abhandlungen der Komglichen Gesellschafi der 
Wissenschaften zn Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Neue Folge, vol. 13.2 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche, 1912); the second part by Gosta \ltestam, Secondepartie 
du ti'aite qui passe sous le nom de la ''Grande lettres d’Evagre le Pontique a Melanie 
VAnctennef (Lund: Glerrup, 1964). For an English translation, see Martin 
Parmentier, "Evagrius of Pontus' Letter to Melania, ’'Bijdragen 46 (1985): 2-38; all 
citations to the Letter m this paper follow Parmentier's line enumeration. Augustine 
Casiday, Evagiius Ponticus. Early Church Fathers Series (London: Routledge, 
2006), offers a new translation of the Letter, but it was not available when writing 
this paper. 

8 For a detailed sur\'ey of Evagrius’ cosmolog;>% soteriolog\% and eschatolog\% see the 
posthumously published work of Antoine Guillaumont, Un philosophe aii desert 
Evagre le Pontique (Paris: Vrin, 2004), 337-404; see also Parmentier, “Evagrius of 
Pontus,” 21-38. 
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human, or demonic. Evagrius believed that the goal of the rational 
creature is to return to its original condition, which he likened unto 
a naked mind. In the final age, all naked minds would return to 
God as torrents return to the sea, such that they become indistin¬ 
guishable not only from one another, but even from God, the 
utterly simple monad with whom they will be united. 

These ideas appear to contradict Christian doctrines that affirm 
the transcendence of God, the goodness of creation, and the 
uniqueness of persons, and they have been recognized as the reason 
for Evagrius’ posthumous condemnation in the sixth century. In 
some modern scholarship, they have also become the key to under¬ 
standing Evagrius’ spiritual program. For example, Elizabeth Clark 
has argued that Evagrius’ imageless prayer foreshadows the mind’s 
disembodied eschatological state.^ That is, imageless prayer is 
designed to strip the body from the mind, so that as a naked mind it 
may enjoy a direct vision of God. This is accomplished by purging 
all images that obscure this vision of God, not only sinful ones, but 
even simple images or thoughts that are the natural consequence of 
inhabiting a visible and intelligible creation. Clark also suggested 
that the Anthropomorphite controversy was exacerbated by endur¬ 
ing pagan influences in Egypt. Evagrius’ injunctions against 
images, therefore, were also the spiritual equivalent of an anti¬ 
pagan campaign eradicating the last vestiges of idolatry. In this cat¬ 
egory of idols Clark included the Eucharist, which she argued had 
little or no significance for Evagrius or his system of imageless 
prayer. 

Recently, however, more satisfactory solutions have been offered 
to the thorny problems raised by the Life of Aphou and by 
Evagrius’ few, cryptic references to the Eucharist. Alexander 
Golitzin has argued that the Anthropomorphites were probably 
‘adherents of ancient traditions of the divine body and visio 

9 Elizabeth A. Clark, The Ongenist Controversy: The Cultural Coyistruction of an Early 
Christian Debate (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992), 66—69. 

10 Ibid., 57-58. 

11 Ibid., 63—66. 
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gloriae,” and that they had not incorporated the insights of Nicene 
Christianity into their spiritual program as completely as fourth- 
century Origenists had done.^^ Moreover, Jeremy Driscoll has per¬ 
suasively argued that Evagrius’ limited and cryptic references to the 
Eucharist, belie the high value he attributed to it and the significant 
role it played in his spiritual program. Together their studies sug¬ 
gest that Cassian and Socrates might have been sincere in their con¬ 
cern that some form or shape (not necessarily anthropomorphic, 
which Gould argued was not the case) was being ascribed to God in 
certain prayer traditions. They also suggest that anthropological 
pessimism is not at the root of Evagrius spiritual program. After all, 
imageless prayer continued to flourish in a tradition that juxta¬ 
posed it with the very doctrines it supposedly undermined. 
Evagrius theology, therefore, requires reassessment. 

In the last nine years of his life, Evagrius mentored Palladius (AD 
363-430), who was to become the bishop of Helenopolis in 
Bithynia, and a supporter of John Chrysostom. Palladius’ Lausiac 
History, written c. 420, suggests a different rationale for the practice 
of imageless prayer. Although it does not directly address the ques- 

12 Alexander Golitzin, ‘The Demons Suggest an Illusion of God's Glor\" in Form; 
Controversy over the Divine Body and \'^ision of Glor\%'’ Studia Monastica 44 
(2002): 13-43, at 15. 

13 Jeremy Driscoll, Evagrius Ponticus: Ad Monachos, Ancient Christian Writers 59 
(New York: Newman, 2003), 135-37, and 320-41. 

14 On imageless prayer in the early Christian and B^-zantine tradition, see Kallistos 
Ware, “Ways of Prayer and Contemplation," in Christian Spirituality: Origins to the 
Twelfth Century^ ed. by Bernard McGinn and John Meyendorff (New York: Cross¬ 
road, 1986), 395-412. 

15 For Palladius, see Anne-Marie Malingrey, ed. Palladios: Dialogue siir la vie de Jean 
Chrysostome. Sources Chretiennes 341-342 (Paris: Cerf, 1988); an English transla¬ 
tion of an earlier edition of Palladius’ Dialogue is available in Robert T. Meyer, Dia¬ 
logue on the Life of St. John Chrysostom, Ancient Christian ^'^riters 45, (New York: 
Newman Press, 1985). See also Cuthbert Butler, ed.. The Lausiac Htstoiy of 
Palladius: A Critical Discussion Together with Notes on Early Egyptian Monachism, 
Text and Studies \T, vols. 1-2 (Cambridge: Cambridge Universin^ Press, 1898, 
1904; reprint Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1967); tr. Robert T. Meyer, Palladius: The 
Lausiac Histoiy, Ancient Christian Writers 34 (Westminster, MD and London: 
Newman Press, 1965). 
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tion of imageless prayer, there are two instances wherein ascetics 
mistake demonic visions for visions of Christ. In both instances, 
the ascetics succumbed to the worship of an image because their 
vainglory and pride obstructed true communion with God. 
Imageless prayer, therefore, is not a rejection of material creation 
and the human body, but the mark of authentic religious experi¬ 
ence and a true encounter with God. 

Imageless Prayer in the Lausiac History 

Palladius informs us that Valens came to the Egyptian desert from 
Palestine. Rather than be humbled by his desert experience, he 
was driven to a state of pride because of his innate ability to cope 
with the rigors of hermetic life and his pride led to delusion. It 
began one night when he was weaving a basket in the darkness of 
his cell and he dropped his needle. As he groped around his cell, a 
demon took advantage of the situation and orovided for him a 
lamp—perhaps one he had forgotten lay in his cell?—^which 
revealed the needle. Valens was elated and he reckoned himself a 
great ascetic. 

Thereafter, Valens began exhibiting overtly anti-social behavior, 
as he both abstained from communion of the Eucharist and came 
into open conflict with the senior hermit, Macarius of Alexandria. 
It was then that a demon appeared to Valens in a night vision in the 
shape of Christ, surrounded by a thousand angels carrying lamps 
and encircled by a fiery wheel (cf. Ezekiel 10.6-19). Valens imag¬ 
ined one of the angels stepping forward and declaring to him, 
“Christ has been pleased with your manner and boldness of life and 
has come to see you. Step out of your cell, and do nothing but 
behold him from afar, stoop down and worship him.”* Valens 
dutifully emerged from his cell, beheld the host of angels and the 

16 Palladius Lausiac History 25. 

1 ' Palladius Lausiac Histoiy 25, Butler 80.3-6. All translations of the Lausiac History 
are from Meyer, Lausiac History\ footnote citations offer the page and line number 
in the Bulter edition. Golitzin, "The Demons Suggest," 36-3^, notes and discusses 
the resemblance to merkavah literature. 
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vision of the antichrist, and fell down and worshipped. Raised to 
the heights of arrogance, he pronounced his self-sufficiency. The 
next day he entered the church and declared before all, “I have no 
need of communion, for I have seen Christ today.”His pride, 
arrogance, and hubris led to separation from the community, and 
the community healed him of his self-conceit^^ by summarily 
apprehending him, sequestering him for a year, and forcing him to 
live less ascetically. 

Still more tragic is the account of Eucarpius, because he was not 
an ascetic parvenu like Valens, but a respected monk who had 
struggled quietly in the confines of his cell for many years. His 
account is recorded only in the Syriac Lausiac History, which Rene 
Dragnet proved to be evidence of a lost, original Greek recension.^^ 
Like Valens, Eucarpius began to separate himself “from commu¬ 
nion and association with the brothers,” ostensibly in order to 
devote “himself entirely to constant prayer.”"^ Unfortunately, he 
“exalted himself” on this account, “became proud in spirit,” 
thought that “he had become perfect,” and “supposed ... that he 
saw God continually in his spirit because of his purity of heart. 

In his pride, Eucarpius believed that he saw Christ in a vision. 
Palladius writes that, “One night Satan appeared to him in the 
form of an angel of light and said to him: ‘It is I who am the Christ.’ 
Eucarpios, then, when he saw him, thought that the vision was 
true. He fell down, and worshipped him.”^^ Eucarpius believed 
that the vision rewarded his acquired perfection with the spiritual 
leadership of Scetis and that he was given the mandate to establish a 

18 Palladius Latmac Htstoyy 25, Buder 80.10-11. 

19 OiYjiia, Palladius Laustac History 25, Buder 80.14. 

20 Syriac Lausiac History [73]. in Rene Draguet, ed., Les foi^nessyriaques de la matierede 
VHistoire Lausiaque, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 389-90, 
398-99 (Louvain: Secretariat du CorpusSCO, 1978): tr. Rowan A Greer, in Tim 
Vivian, Four Desen Fathers: Pambo, Evagrius, Macarius ofEgypu and Macarius of Al¬ 
exandria (Crestwood, NY: St. Madimir s Seminar}" Press, 2004), 170-72. 

21 Lausiac Histoiy [73.2], Draguet, vol. 398, p. 369; Vivian, Four Desen Fathers^ 171. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Lausiac History [73.3], Draguet, vol. 398, p. 369: Vivian, Four Desen Fathers^ 171. 
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new ascetic discipline. In this new discipline, the lower levels of 
asceticism—that is, physical asceticism, petitionar}^ prayers, and 
the contemplation of Scripture—are abandoned for the highest 
levels of pure prayer. He is told, “Instead, teach [the brethren] to 
toil with the labors of the soul so that they may quickly be able to 
ascend to the highest rank and constantly behold me in their 
minds, and I will show them my glory.Palladius notes that 
“Eucarpios, then, exlated himself still more and became proud in 
spirit. He was convinced and believed in the Deceiver s lie, for his 
reason was taken away from him; and his mind was deranged as 
soon as he worshipped the Adversary. Thereafter, Eucarpius was 
so overwhelmed by “pride and evil anger” that he challenged the 
spiritual authority of John the Little, Macarius of Alexandria and 
Evagrius, and proclaimed that he alone could teach others how to 
ascend “to the highest ranks of the glorious vision.Eucarpios 
was ultimately “healed of his pride” in the same way as Valens, that 
is, by being sequestered and forced to live a more humble existence, 
ministering to the sick and washing the feet of strangers.^ 

Both of these accounts stand in stark contrast to Palladius’ por¬ 
traits of Macarius of Alexandria, whose spiritual authority was 
rejected by Valens and Eucarpius. For example, Palladius says that 
Macarius’ highest experience of prayer was achieved when he 
desired to keep his “mind fixed upon God without any distractions 
for the space of five days.”^^ Praying without distractions is an 
Evagrian descriptor for imageless prayer."^ Some of the Greek 

24 Z^«j-/^f//wfor)'p3.3],Draguet, voL398,p. Four Desert Fathersy \'^\. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Lausiac Histoiy [73.4], Dragnet, vol. 398, p. 3”^!; Vivian, Four Desen FatherSy 

T' Lausiac History [73.5], Dragnet, vol. 398, pp. 371-72; Vivian, Four Desen Fathersy 
172. 

28 Vd3\2jdL\\xs Lausiac History 18, Bntler 53.16—1'^. 

29 Evagrins On Prayer 118: MaKapios iariu 6 vovg. dTrepiaTrdarivg ei'xdpeuog 
("which prays withont distraction;. TrXeiom ~69oi' del rpd^ Oedu TTpoaXap^dvei 
(PG 79.1193A); all English translations of Evagrins in this paper are by Robert E. 
Sinkewicz, Evagrius ofPontus. The Greek Ascetic Corpus (Oxford: Oxford Universit}^ 
Press, 2003), 183-209. Sinkewicz did not translate the Migne edition of On Prayer 
(the citations of which are snpplied here for the reader's convenience), rather he 
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manuscripts of the Lausiac History add Kai iiTjSeiy dAAo n oAtog 
ippofjaai and a Syriac version adds “being above all cares and 
thoughts of creation. Macarius, however, could not sustain the 
effort for five days, because he was threatened by visions. Unlike 
Eucarpius or Valens, Macarius recognized these visions as 
demonic, accepted his personal limitations, and returned to the 
contemplation of the world so that he might not fall into the sin of 
arrogance.^ ^ 

Similar are Palladius’ accounts of Evagrius at prayer, which are 
preserved only in the Coptic recension of the Lausiac History?^ 
Although brief, it contains two important points. First, there are no 

chose the text of Nikodemos the Hagiorite and Makarios of Corinth, eds., 
0L\oKaXLa-Cjv\epCjv 1 (Athens: Aster, 19’'4), which was unavailable 

to me, ‘‘supplemented by a collation of select manuscripts,’' because the "text of the 
PaU'ologta graeca is unreliable,' (Sinkewicz, Evagniis ofPontus, 183). For undis¬ 
tracted prayer, cf. Evagrius Prakttkos 63 and 69, ed. Antoine and Claire 
Guillaumont, Evagre le Pontique: Traite Pratique on Le Motne^ Sources Chretiennes 
(Paris: Cerf, 19^1). 

30 See the notes for line \~' LausiacHtstoiy 18, in Butler vol. 2, 53; see also Draguet 
vol. 389, p. 144, lines “^-8. 

31 For the Coptic recension of the Life of Macarius y see Emile Amdineau, Histone des 
monasteres de la Basse-Egypte. Annales du Musee Guimet 25 (Paris: E. Leroux, 
1894), corrected by Adalbert de \"ogue, "Le texte copte du chapitre X\1II de 
\Histone Lausiaque\ L'edition d'Amelineau et le manuscrit," Orientalia 61 (1992): 
459-62. There Macarius exhorts himself to "cleave to God...the consubstantial 
Trinity, " (Amelineau, Histoirey 245; tr. \lvian, Eour Desert Eathers, 148). For 
Evagrius, it was precisely the Trinity's consubstantiality that necessitated pure 
prayer be utterly imageless, for the Trinity may be consubstantial, that is, truly a sin¬ 
gle entity or reality, only if God is without body or number (Basil Letter 8.2-3, 
probably written by Evagrius: see Robert Melcher, Der achte Brief des hi Basilius: 
Em Werk des Evagrius PonttkuSy Munsterische Beitrage zur Theologie 1 [\lunster 
i.W: Aschendorf, 1923]), and therefore without image or form (cf. Evagrius On 
Prayer 6^). See also Evagrius Reflections 18 and 20, ed. J. Muyldermans, Evagt‘iana, 
Extrait de la revue Le Museon 44, aiigmente de: Xotiveaux fragments g'ecs inedits 
(Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1931), 369-83; for the complicated manuscript histoty see 
Sinkewicz, Evagrius ofPontus, 210-11. Furthermore, the Coptic Life of Macarius 
adds that when Macarius abandoned the protracted effort of prayer, he returned to 
‘‘human ways of seeing” (.Amelineau, Histoire, 246; tr. Mvian, Eour Desert Eathers, 
149), suggesting that he was praying purely, in which all natural perceptions are 
transcended for direct, unmediated experience. 

32 For the Coptic Life ofEvag'ius, see Emile Amelineau, De Historia Lausiaca qiiaenam 
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images of God, for God is not seen but heard.Second, God 
instructs Evagrius to focus his attention upon God by being 
humble. Evagrius hears a voice saying, “Go, be compassionate, 
humble and keep your thoughts pointed straight to God.”^"^ For 
this reason Evagrius later taught that “humility leads the intellect 
into right knowledge;”^^ and he added, “indeed, this virtue is one 
the angels possess,” and which presumably enables them to behold 
the glory of God.^^ 

Palladius emphasis upon humility suggests that he was not pri¬ 
marily concerned with images during prayer. Images were merely 
symptomatic of an underlying problem far more pernicious, 
namely, vainglory and pride. In fact, the accounts of Valens and 
Eucarpius are just two of several stories that were included in the 
Lausiac History to explain why ascetics might sin so egregiously 
after years of spiritual discipline. None of the other stories deal with 
images in prayer, rather they all tell how vainglory, conceit, elation, 
or pride severed believers from social and liturgical communion 
with others. Communion is reestablished only after that pride is 
healed. Moreover, vainglory and pride are at the heart of Lausiac 
History chapter 47, which deals with the question of evil and is the 

sit hujus ad monachorum aegyptiorum historiam scribendam utilitas:adjecta sunt 
quaedam hujusHistoriae copticafi-aginenta inedita (Paris: E. Leroux, 188”), 92-104, 
corrected by Adalbert de \^ogue, "Les fragments coptes de XHistoire Lausiaque: 
l edition d'Amdineau et le manuscrit,” Orientalia 58 (1989): 326-32. Here I rely 
upon the translators, Gabriel Bunge and Adalbert de Vogue. Qtiatre eimites egypttens 
d'apres les fragments coptes de /Histoire Lausiaque, Sptntualite Orientale 60 
(Begrolles-en-Mauges: Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1994), 153-”1, and Tim \^ivian. 
Four Desen Fathers^ 72-92. 

33 Coptic Life ofEvagi'ius 24, ed. Amelineau, De Historia Lausiaca, 117; tr. Bunge and 
de \^ogue, Qiiatre ermites. 164, and \'^ivian. Four Desert Fathers. 86. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Coptic Life of Evagrius 25, ed. Amelineau, De Histona Lausiaca, 11"^; tr. Bunge and 
de X'^ogue, Quatre ermites^ 165, and \lvian. Four Desert Fathers, 87. 

36 Coptic Life of Evagrius 25, ed. Amelineau, De Histona Lausiaca, 118; tr. Bunge and 
deX'^ogue, Quane ermites. 165, and\’^ivian. Four Desert Fathers, 87. Cf. Evagrius On 
Prayer 113: ‘‘Through true prayer a monk become equal to the angels, in longing to 
see the face of the Father who is m heaven;" (cf. PG ”9.1192D, which is corrected 
here by Sinkewicz). 
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only chapter that deals at length with a theological question. 
Clearly, these vices were of paramount concern to Palladius, more 
so than that of images. 

Evagrius on Imageless Prayer 

Palladius derived his ideas directly from Evagrius. A careful reading 
indicates that Evagrius’ prohibitions against images also stemmed 
from his concern about the corrosive effects of pride and vainglory, 
which he contested both distort the mental faculties (phrena) and 
lead one far from the worship of God to the worship of idols. He 
wrote that, “When the heart resounds with the glory of the 
thoughts and there is no resistance,” that is, when the mind is 
engaged in concepts rather than imageless prayer, a monk will not 
escape madness in the secret of his mental faculties, for his ruling 
faculty risks being shaken loose from its senses, either through 
dreams which are given credence, or through forms that take shape 
during vigils, or through visions seen in a change of light. For 
“Satan himself takes on the form of an angel of light” (2 Cor 11.14) 
to deceive us.^ 

Elsewhere, Evagrius insists that one should “hold no desire to see 
angels or powers or Christ with the senses, lest you go completely 
insane, taking a wolf to be the shepherd and worshipping your ene¬ 
mies the demons.More directly, he explicitly attributes this 
downfall to vainglor)" {kenodoxid)^ because “Vainglory is the origin 
of the mind’s erring; when the mind is moved thereby, it makes 
attempts at circumscribing the divine in forms and figures.That 
is, one must not create idols of one’s mental constructs. This is the 
same teaching of Palladius and his Lausiac Histor)', albeit in narra¬ 
tive form. 

So destructive are vainglory and pride that Evagrius employs the 
repulsive and abhorrent imager}^ of demons. But when he pre- 

3” Evagrius To Eiilogius: On the Confessioyi of Thoughts and Counsel in their regard 
31.34; for a new Greek edition, see Sinkewicz, Evagrius of PontuSy 310-33, at 332. 

38 Evagrius On Prayer 1X5 (PG ’’9.1192D-1193A), 

39 Evagrius On Prayer 116 (PG ^9.1193A): 'Apxi vov /cevoSo^ia. 
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scribes humility as an antidote, he reverts to descriptions drawn 
from social relations. For example, of his seven beatitudes for the 
practitioners of imageless prayer, the last three extol true commu¬ 
nion with ones neighbor.These are followed by additional say¬ 
ings, which describe the true monk as “one who is separated from 
all and united with all,”^^ and one “who esteems himself as one 
with all people because he ever believes he see himself in each 
person.In sum, humility engenders love for others and binds 
together monks in spiritual union. 

For Evagrius, the quality of prayer is directly proportionate to 
the degree of humility that one possesses as demonstrated by the 
“men who went up to the temple,” a reference to the parable of the 
Publican and the Pharisee.^^ Jesus told this parable “to some who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous and who despised 
others,” and he concluded it by saying “for every one who exalts 
himself will be humbled {TarreLi^coOrjaerac), but he who humbles 
{raTreLPOjP) himself will be exalted.Evagrius also warned that 
one should never attempt a higher degree of prayer than one is pre¬ 
pared for. Everyone must know his limits in prayer, and that 
requires being “clothed with fitting modesty and humility. Pall- 
adius describes Macarius of Alexandria as fitting this description. 

Humility, however, is not indicative of anthropological pessi¬ 
mism. Rather, it is the final virtue acquired by ascetic practice and 
its presence is proof that one has achieved impassibility, or 
apatheia,^^ Humility is therefore intimately connected with love 
and human fulfillment, because apatheia engenders love and 

40 Ibid. 121-3, cf. 1 Cor 4.13: (PG ~9.1193B-C). 

41 Ibid. 124 (PG79.1193C). 

42 Ibid. 125 (PG 79.1193C). 

43 Ibid. 151 (PG ’79.1200B). Evagrius also refers to Mt 6.7, in which Jesus warns one 
must ‘‘not heap up empn' phrases as the Gentiles do; for they think that they will be 
heard for their many words. ’ 

44 Lk 18.10-14. 

45 Evagrius On Prayer 145 (PG 79.1197C): aidu kgI rarreii^odpocrvi'rii' rrpoopKovaav 
repi^aAAopeui]. 

46 Evagrius Praktikos 57-8, 60. 
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begins the ascetic stage of knowledge, or gnosis,^ For this reason, 
Evagrius does not confine love to the realm of ethical and moral 
imperatives, rather he conceives of it as propelling one through ever 
higher strata of knowledge and intelligibility.^^ Finally it reaches its 
limits, it is brought by grace before the Holy Trinity in amazement 
and silence, and the knowledge of God is revealed as a brilliant 
sun.^^ Humility, therefore, paradoxically elevates the believer to an 
utterly transcendent, uncreated sphere of reality, where there is an 
encounter with none other than the God who has been revealed as 
Trinity. Yet this encounter with the Other is not a mechanical pro¬ 
cess produced by humility and the state of apatheia\ humility and 
apatheia are only the preconditions that make such an encounter 
possible. 

Palladius suggests that imageless prayer should not be identified 
with either a suspicion of creation or a diminution of one’s 
personhood. Rather imageless prayer is a signpost of humility and 
apatheia, a marker that one is truly receptive to divine life. That is, 
pure prayer does not prefigure the final age because the body has 
been cast off and images have been purged, but because one has 
become purely receptive to divine life. This is what Evagrius 
implies when he says that imageless prayer is only the frontier of 

4” Ibid. 81, 84, 86. 

48 This is the central theme of Evagrius Gnostikos (e.g. 1, 3. 4, 18, 23, 45, 49), ed. 
Antoine Guillaumont and Claire Guillaumont, Evagre le Pontiqiie. Le Gnostiqiie, 
Oil a celiu qin est devenn dtgiie de la science^ Sources Chretiennes 356 (Paris: Cerf, 
1989). 

49 See Evagrius Letter to Melanitim 49^—500, Gnostikos 41, and Praktikos Epilogue. 

50 Evagrius On Prayer 5 5 (PG 11 ”7C): '‘One who has attained impassibility has not al¬ 

ready found true prayer as well, for one can be among simple intellections and be 
distracted by the information they provide, and so be far from God.” Palladius 
makes a similar connection benveen apatheia and humiliw in Laustac History 
wherein Sarapion Sindonites proves to a young virgin that she is proud and has not 
yet achieved apatheia. because she refused to walk through the streets naked, which 
he immediately undertook himself as proof of the complete mortification of his own 
pride, saying, ydp kgI dneTraicrxi'i'roj^ roiro rroitd. Tore Ka~aX€L6ag 

avrrjr er ra-eirodpoavi'r} kcTi KXdcra^ airfjg' -qv -Ldov drexe^pW^ (Butler 
115 . 18 - 116 . 2 ). 
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[pure] prayer,^ ^ upon which he exhorts the monk to “stand on your 
guard,” so that “the one who has compassion on the ignorant may 
visit you and you may then receive the most glorious gift of 
prayer.”^^ Imageless prayer, therefore, is not an end in itself, but a 
means to a greater end, an encounter with God. 

This encounter with God cannot be manipulated, because one 
needs “God to collaborate with him and breathe into him the con¬ 
natural light.In one instance, he says this connatural light is a 
visitation of the Holy Trinity itself, which “comes in the time of 
prayer.”^^ Elsewhere, the encounter with God is described as the 
companionship of God on a journey.The problem with vain¬ 
glory or pride is that they do not permit the mind to become a 
receptacle of grace, neither do they permit God to visit a monk or 
accompany him on a journey. Rather conceit and vain¬ 

glory spur the mind to localize the Divinity and the form of God.^ 
The result is that the mind creates an idol unto itself and obstructs 
the opportunity for meeting God. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is true that Evagrius used many metaphors that 
appear to denigrate creation or personhood, but he was not alone 
among Nicene Christians. Gregory of Nazianzus, for example, 
who both ordained Evagrius and mentored him in Constantino¬ 
ple, spoke of the soul as seeking to rid itself of the entanglements of 

51 Evagrius On Prayer 61 (PG 79,1180C): your mind out of a great longing for 
God gradually withdraws as it were, from the flesh and turns aside all mental repre¬ 
sentations (-dvra rd... i^orijiara droarpedrjrai) deriving from the senses or from 
the memor)" or from temperament, being filled with both reverence and joy, then 
consider yourself to be near the frontiers of prayer (opoig Trpoaei'xnS')-" 

52 Ibid. 69 (PG 79.1181C). 

53 Evagrius Reflections 2 

54 Ibid. 4: '‘The state of the mind is an intelligible height resembling the colour of 
heaven, to which the light of the Holy Trinity comes in the time of prayer. " 

55 Evagrius On Prayer ^5 (PG 79.1181 A). 

56 Ibid. 67 (PG 79.1181B); cf. o{r|}ia. in Palladius Laustac Histoiy 25, Butler 80.14, 
noted above. 

5^ Ibid. 72 (PG '79.1181D). 
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the senses,^^ and he limited the image of God in man to his “noetic 
soul” without reference to the body/^ Moreover, Gregory also sug¬ 
gested that delusion was the result of sporting with images,and 
he likened our return to God as becoming small lights that circle a 
great light—an image not much different than that of water 
returning to a sea.^^ Theological language and constructs were still 
fluid in the fourth century. 

To his credit, Evagrius employs many other descriptions of sal¬ 
vation that express his profound reverence for creation. For exam¬ 
ple, the Letter to Melanium is his most systematic exposition of the 
future age, and there he states that the body and soul will be raised 
to the rank of mind.^^ In this sense, one becomes not a naked mind, 
but ones body becomes “all mind,” or as receptive as the mind. In 
this short treatise, Evagrius does not limit the value of human 
nature to a temporary providential act of Gods economy. He states 
that each part of the human person—mind, soul, and body—^will 
be eternally united to one of the persons of the consubstantial, eter¬ 
nal Trinity: the mind to the Father, the soul to the Son, and the 
body to the Holy Spirit.^^ That is to say, the entire human person 
will be suffused with the life of God and preserved in union with 
the Trinity. Moreover, it reinforces the notion that the entire 
human person, not simply the mind, becomes pure receptivity.^^ 

Palladius rollicking narrative helps penetrate Evagrius' abstruse 
thought and cryptic maxims. It teaches how vainglory and pride 

58 Gregor}" of Nazianzus Oration 8.14, ed. Marie-x\nge Calvet-Sebasti, Gregotre de 
Nazianze' Discours 6—12^ Sources Chretiennes 405 (Paris: Cerf, 1995), 2’^4—78. 

59 Gregor}"ofNazianzus Oration5%A l,ed. ClaudoMorcschini, GregoiredeKazianze- 
Discours 38—4U Sources Chretiennes 358 (Paris: Cerf, 1990), 124—26. 

60 Gregor}" of Nazianzus Oration 18.42 (PG 35.104IB): Mia Cojj. ~pdg rffi' Goiji' 

^\€~€iv € 1 ^ Oduarog'. q dfiapria. Y^P oXeBpog. TdXXa be. oig peya 

dpovoi'GL rii'eg. dueipdroji/ o6Lg earl Kara rui' ouroji’ rraldovaa. Kai 
drrarqXd ddapara. 

61 Gregor}" of Nazianzus Oration 18.42 (PG 35T041B): eaopeOa dPjra piKpa. 6(Zg rd 
peya Trepixopevoureg. 

62 Evagrius Letter to Melanium 158-60. 

63 Ibid. 165-71. 

64 Ibid. 195-96. 
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generate images in prayer, preclude divine communion, and fool¬ 
ishly delude the monk to believe that he has become independent 
of neighbor and God. On the other hand, it also teaches that 
humility is the harbinger of imageless prayer, that receptive state 
par excellence in which the mind finally perceives itself, and in the 
warm glow of its own light can patiently await to be set ablaze by 
the fiery radiance of God. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: Translating 
Gregory of nazianzus 

Nonna Verna Harrison 

Martha Vinson, ed. and trans., St. Gregory of Nazianzus: 
Select Orations. Fathers of the Church 107. Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2003. xxiv + 

251 pp. ISBN 0-8132-0107-L 

Brian E. Daley, SJ, ed. and tr. Gregory of Nazianzus. The 
Early Church Fathers. Abingdon, Oxfordshire and New 
York: Routledge, 2006. 273 pp. ISBN 0-415-12181-7. 

Though he suffered long neglect in the west, scholarly interest in 
St Gregory the Theologian, who was arguably the most influential 
of the early fathers in the Byzantine east, is presently enjoying a 
felicitous revival. Increased appreciation of rhetorical and poetic 
language in theological reflection has contributed to this trend, as 
has John McGuckins monumental intellectual biography.^ A 
number of important studies are in the process of appearing, 
including a fascinating international collection of essays^* and 
forthcoming volumes by Christopher Beeley^ and Bishop Hilarion 
Alfeyev.^ However, new translations that have made many of his 
works available for the first time in English, or in modern English, 
have surely sparked much of the interest. 

His cycle of theological poems and his autobiographical poem 

1 Saint Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (Cresnvood, NY: S\^S Press, 
2001 ). 

2 Jostein Bortnes and Tomas Hagg, ed. Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections 
(Copenhagen: \Iuseum Tusculanum Press, 2006) 

3 Gregojy of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knotvledge of God (Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University' Press, forthcoming). 

4 Le chantre de la lumTere. Introduction a la spintualite de saint Gregoire de Nazianze 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2006). 
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De Vita Sua have each been translated twice into English,^ and 
some other poem^ has been translated as well, though most of his 
vast corpus of verse remains untranslated. As scholars continue to 
edit and study these texts, I expect more English versions will 
become available, some better than others. Moreschini and Sykes 
superb edition and prose translation of the Poemata Arcana with 
commentary is available in hardback from Oxford University Press 
and, at S180, is worth the price.^ Yet given the challenges of render¬ 
ing verse into another language, it will always be helpful to read dif¬ 
ferent versions and compare them to the original. 

Now, with the appearance of Vinson s volume, for the first time 
all of the orations have English translations. And Daleys fine contem- 
porar)" renderings of a judicious selection of orations, poems and let¬ 
ters bring long familiar and unfamiliar texts to todays English- 
speaking reader with new clarity. Many are now able to see for them¬ 
selves, if only in part, the beauty of Gregotys literary style and the 
profundity of his theological insights. Far from being merely a “dig¬ 
nified popularizer,” as some western scholars once supposed, he uses 
his brilliant rhetorical gifts to stretch the limits of human language in 
attempting to express as far as is possible the mystety of the Trinity 
and other foundational teachings about God and spiritual life. 

Martha Vinson is a classicist and Byzantinist, a student of 
George Kustas whose fine studies of Bj^antine rhetoric antedate 
the current wave of interest in rhetorical studies. He initiated the 
project of translating the orations not otherwise available in the 

5 Claudio Moreschini and D. A. Sykes, ed. and tr., Gregor)' ofNaztanztis-Poemata Ar¬ 
cana (Oxford: Oxford Universin^ Press, 1996); Peter Gilbert, ed. and tr.. On God 
and Man: The Theological Poetij of St Gregory ofXazianzus (Crestwood, X\': S\^S 
Press, 2001); Dennis Meehan, ed. and tr., St Gregory ofXaztanztis: Three Poems, Fa¬ 
thers of the Church ”5 (^^ashington, DC: Catholic Universiu" of^Anerica Press, 
198"'); Caroline \\Tiite, ed. and tr., Gregojy of Naztanzus: Autobiogi'aphicalPoems 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge Universiu" Press, 1996). 

6 Price quoted for new copy on Amazon.com, August 17, 2006. 

7 George L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rlietoric, Analecta Matadon 17 (Thessal¬ 
oniki: Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1973). 
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Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers or Kings Julian the Apostate J but 
Vinson brought it to fruition. In all likelihood it was completed 
over a period of years, which may explain why it is based on the 
Patrologia Graeca text rather than the critical editions now available 
for most of the orations in Sources chretiennes^ although she does 
cite them. The works contained in her volume are of great interest. 
As she notes in the introduction, many of them highlight Gregory s 
political and social concerns and activities. They include several 
autobiographical and occasional speeches, such as those related to 
the turmoil surrounding his ordination as bishop of Sasima, an 
appeal to a tax assessor for clergy exemptions in Nazianzus, and 
‘‘before and after” reflections on Maximus the Cynic who betrayed 
him during his ministr)^ in Constantinople. Their translation is 
timely, given how McGuckin and other scholars like Neil McLynn 
and Susanna Elm^ have demonstrated that Gregorys political 
acumen and initiatives were much more effective than has often 
been supposed. The volume also includes homilies on the 
Maccabees, St Cyprian, and the first Sunday after Pascha; speeches 
thematically connected to the Theological Orations^ and his mag- 
nificent Oration 14, On Love for the Poor^ a fundraising appeal that 
is also a theological treatise on social justice. 

Virtually all of Gregorys orations contain deep theological 
reflection. They abound in keen insights encapsulated in lapidary 
phrases. In paragraphs embedded in many contexts, he repeatedly 
summarizes his understanding of the Trinity, or the narrative of 
humankind s creation, fall and redemption. Though sometimes he 
re-uses earlier material, in diverse settings he again and again crafts 
new forms of language aimed at conveying his thoughts on these 
central topics. Close readings and comparisons of parallel passages 
in different orations reveal diverse facets of his rich theological 
reflections and yield a fuller picture of his thought than can be 
obtained by studying the Theological Orations alone. In Vinsons 

8 C. Julian the Emperor (London: Bohn Classical Librar\% 1888). 

9 For scries of articles by McLynn and Elm, see bibliographies in McGuckin and in 
Bortnes and Flagg. 
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volume, the Trinitarian, Christological and cosmic foundations of 
ecclesial community and just human society emerge as a recurring 
theme. In this regard number 6, the First Oration on Peace^ which 
celebrated and confirmed the healing of a local schism in 
Nazianzus early in Gregory s ministry, is particularly important, as 
is Oration 14. Gregory is unusual among the fathers in that he 
speaks explicitly of the Trinity as a model for ecclesial community, 
and by extension human community in general. His reflections on 
this topic of current interest among Western as well as Eastern 
theologians can be found in Vinson s translations of Orations 6 and 
22 and at the end of Oration 42, the Farewell Address, now available 
in Daleys vivid new rendering. 

Brian Daley, long a leader among patristic scholars, has contrib¬ 
uted a fine volume to Routledge s excellent Early Church Fathers 
series. His comprehensive understanding of Greek language, litera¬ 
ture and culture as well as patristic theology informs his transla¬ 
tions. His renderings re-express Gregorys language in clear, grace¬ 
ful and contemporary English and are supported by a superb 
introduction and concise, illuminating commentaty on the trans¬ 
lated texts in the form of endnotes. The introduction surveys Greg¬ 
ory s life in context and discusses Gregory as Hellenist, philoso¬ 
pher, theologian and priest; its explanations of major points in his 
Trinitarian theology are particularly useful. 

In accord with the mandate of the Routledge series, this volume 
includes texts representative of the whole range of Gregorys liter¬ 
ary output. Four orations included in the NPNF edition are here 
rendered into modern English: the funeral oration for his sister 
Gorgonia, On the Theophany (that is, Christs Nativity), On the 
Holy Lights (the Feast of Theophany in todays Orthodox Church), 
and his Farewell Address to the Council of Constantinople (381). 
Four other orations are also contained in Vinson s book: On Theol¬ 
ogy and the Appointment of Bishops, which adumbrates themes 
addressed further in the Theological Orations', On the Love of the 
Poor, Gregory s description of a truly philosophic life in contrast to 
Maximus the Cynic s pretensions; and his homily for New Sunday, 
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the first Sunday after Pascha. Daley then offers lovely metrical ren¬ 
derings of some of Gregory s shorter poems, one On His Own Verses 
and a number of hymns and prayers, which reveal the poets spiri¬ 
tuality. The selection and ethos of these poems recalls McGuckin s 
translations of some of the poetry that appeared years ago as a pam¬ 
phlet that, happily, is still in print.Daleys translated texts con¬ 
clude with several important letters, then an annotated rendering 
of Gregory s will, an original document that reveals much about his 
social world. 

Gregory is a challenge to the translator. Most of his word play 
and much of the structure and rhythm of his poetry and poetic 
prose are inevitably lost when rendered into a language other than 
the refined Greek of the Second Sophistic. He seamlessly integrates 
references to classical literature and philosophy, a sometimes 
densely woven fabric of Biblical citations, pastoral insights about 
spiritual life, personal and political comments, and reflection on 
current theological topics. Some passages in his writings are so 
compressed and elliptical that the translator has to guess at what his 
words originally meant and what must be added to make his mean¬ 
ing clear in English. However, he is a master of the rhetorical forms 
and conventions of his day, and though his language is complex, on 
the whole it is luminously clear, vivid and precise. Some of the 
rhythms and balanced structures of his language can be conveyed 
in translation, as can some of the eloquence. If translators resort to 
vague paraphrases and impenetrable tangles of words, they may 
misunderstand what he is saying and certainly do him a disservice. 
And however valuable Browne and Swallows translations in the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers series are, the nineteenth-century 
English has become a veil difficult for many twenty-first century 
readers to penetrate. Vinson and Daley are generally accurate; they 
have done well, given the difficulties of the original Greek. 

Yet no rendering into another language can capture all facets of 
Gregory s writing, so the translators exhibit differences of empha- 

10 John A. McGuckin, St Gregory Nazianzen. Selected Poems (Oxford: SLG Press, 
1986 ). 
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sis that reflect their own training and interests. Vinsons renderings 
have a somewhat romantic literary coloring, at times reflecting her 
paraphrases rather than the original text, while Daleys emphasize 
theological precision and clarity of contemporary expression. At 
the beginning of Oration 14, Gregory discusses which virtues are 
best and how they relate to each other. Daley s rendering of the start 
of this discussion stays close to the Greek: “Now it is no easy matter 
to find the supreme virtue and award it first place, as conquering 
the rest” (p. 76). Vinson renders the same passage, “It is not at all an 
easy task to discover the one virtue that surpasses all others and to 
give it the scepter and palm” (p. 39). The words “scepter and palm” 
are not present in the original text.^ ^ On the whole, Daleys render¬ 
ings are clearer and more accurate than Vinson s, in part because his 
understanding of patristic theology is greater than hers. 

The clear and accurate rendering of Gregorys theological pas¬ 
sages is particularly crucial, since this is the material he considered 
most important, and his carefully crafted words about God have 
been tremendously influential throughout the Church’s history. A 
summary of his Trinitarian doctrine in Or. 6.22 provides a good 
example. We will quote Vinson s rendering, beginning, for the sake 
of brevity, in the middle of a sentence: 

... guarding the truth that we have received from our fathers, 
reverencing Father and Son and Holy Spirit; knowing the Fa¬ 
ther in the Son, the Son in the Holy Spirit, in which names we 
have been baptized, in which we believe, and under which we 
have been enlisted, dividing them before combining them 
and combining them before dividing them, and not regard¬ 
ing the three as a single individual (for they are not without 
individual reality nor do they comprise a single realiw, as 
though our treasure lay in names and not in actual fact), but 
rather believing the three to be a single entity. For they are a 
single entity not in individual reality but in divinity, a unity 
worshipped in Trinity and a Trinity summed up into unity, 

11 'Ea^L ji€i^ ovi' oi' -dvv -i pqbLOv tCjv dpercoi' rfjv mKtdaar eipeii'. Kai rai'rr} dovvai 
ra rrpea/SeTa Kai ra i^iKrjrrjpia (PG 35:860A). 
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venerable as one whole, as one whole royal, sharing the same 
throne, sharing the same glory, above space, above time, 
uncreated, invisible, impalpable, uncircumscribed, its inter¬ 
nal ordering known only to itself, but for us equally the object 
or reverence and adoration, and alone taking possession of 
the Holy of Holies and excluding all of creation, part by the 
first veil and part by the second. The first veil separates the 
heavenly and angelic realm from the Godhead, and the sec¬ 
ond, our world from that of the heavens, (p, 20) 

Much of this passage s vagueness and obscurity derive from the 
translation, not the original. The reasons for this obscurity include 
the ways Vinson handles theological terms, long rhetorical sen¬ 
tences, and ellipses. It is usually better to render technical theologi¬ 
cal terms into the corresponding technical terms in English instead 
of trying to get behind them and translate what we think they 
meant. Then the reader can study what they mean and trace the 
evolution of their meanings in histor}^. And given that rhetorical 
Greek uses various signals to connect each sentence to the next, 
there is no sharp division between a semicolon and a full stop. So 
breaking up long sentences often conveys the author’s meaning 
more clearly in contemporary English than a strictly literal render¬ 
ing of the punctuation. However, Vinson’s series editor may have 
made the choice to avoid breaking long sentences into shorter ones. 
Also, in elliptical passages, the careful addition of a few words often 
helps express the meaning. 

My own rendering of the same passage will illustrate these 
points. 

Let us “guard the good deposit” (1 Tim 1:14) that we have re¬ 
ceived from the fathers, adoring Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit; knowing the Father in the Son, the Son in the Spirit, in 
whom we have been baptized, in whom we have believed, to 
whom we have been called together; dividing them before 
conjoining them, and conjoining them before dividing them, 
not regarding the three as one [person, ei'a ]—for the names 
do not lack hypostasis, nor are they ascribed to one 
hypostasis, as if our wealth were in the names but not the real- 
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ities—and the three are one entity For they are one 

not in hypostasis but in divinity. The Unity is adored in the 
Trinity, and the Trinity is recapitulated in the Unity, which is 
all adorable, all sovereign, one in throne, one in glory, above 
the world, above time, uncreated, invisible, intangible, 
ungraspable. The Trinity alone knows the order existing in it¬ 
self but the Three are revered and worshipped by us as equals. 

They alone have access to the Holy of Holies, leaving outside 
all creatures, some separated by the first veil, others by the sec¬ 
ond (Heb 9:3-7); the heavenly and angelic beings come first 
after the divinity, and we come second, after the heavenly be¬ 
ings. (SC 405:174-76) 

Several points in this fascinating text are worthy of commentary 
beyond the scope of this review essay. Unfortunately, at least for 
me, these interesting points were easy to overlook and difficult to 
grasp in Vinsons rendering. Let me note only that Gregory speaks 
of the taxis within the Trinity as a mystery known to the divine per¬ 
sons alone, though he says more about their mutual relations in 
later orations. Here it suffices him to say they are known to us as 
equals, and to contrast their equality with the ontological hierar¬ 
chies that separate them from all of creation and divide created 
beings from each other as well as from God 

Precise renderings are also important in passages that discuss 
theological anthropology, spiritual psychology, and ascetical and 
mystical themes. For example, in Daleys rendering of Or. 44.1, 
Gregory speaks of “a solid soul, shining like gold and well con¬ 
structed for a life of piety” (p. 156). This remains close to the 

12 Here Gregor)' uses a contrast beuveen grammatically gendered and neuter forms of 
a word to express the contrast between ‘'person" and "nature" in the Triniw without 
these nouns, writing at a time before they became standard technical terms. In a well 
known text, he later uses the same grammatical technique to contrast the pluraliw of 
persons and unit)' of nature in the Trinit)' with the unit)' of person and pluralit)' of 
natures within Christ (d/Uos* fcai dAAos* versus dAAo kgl dAAo, Ep. 101.20-21, SC 
208:44), again without what would become the technical vocabular)'. His concern 
in these texts is not maleness or femaleness but, so to speak, the contrast between 
persons and things. The distinctions between the three grammatical "genders” in 
Greek do not exist in English, which makes these texts very hard to translate. 
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Greek.Vinson says, ‘a true heart of gold, newly grounded in 
piety” (p. 230). “Heart of gold” is a sentimental commonplace in 
modern English that misses the precision and sobriety of what 
Gregory is saying. It could be mistaken as translating the “heart” 
that is a technical term in some desert fathers but not the 
Cappadocians. Gregory speaks here of the souls strength, not 
sentimental feelings. 

The central theme of Oration 44 involves a particular transla¬ 
tion problem that the two translators handle differently. The key 
word eyKaivia means “festival of dedication,” but it also means 
“renewal.” The oration was preached on New Sunday, known in 
Orthodox churches today as Thomas Sunday, the day when the 
church year emerges from its source in Pascha and makes a new 
beginning. It was also the feast of dedication of the martyr s shrine 
where Gregory presented it. He speaks of renewal in every aspect of 
life, as he exhorts his listeners to be renewed spiritually, to live new 
lives based on the resurrection. So he plays continually on the two 
meanings of eyKaima in a way that ties the whole oration together 
but cannot easily be rendered in English. Vinson translates the 
word in different ways, which is accurate on one level but fails to 
convey how the dedications and renewals Gregory mentions are all 
links in a single chain of meaning. Daley chooses a more difficult 
but more effective option. He explains the issue and context in a 
brief introduction preceding the oration and then translates the 
word as “renewal” throughout, despite some unavoidable awk¬ 
wardness in places. 

While both of these books are invaluable in that they give Eng¬ 
lish-speaking readers access to more of what Gregory writes in his 
orations than ever before, it is always best to refer to the Greek text 
if possible. Of the two, Daley provides a better introduction to 
Gregorys life and thought, especially his theology and spiritual 
teachings. For the four orations contained in both volumes, his ver¬ 
sions are also to be preferred. 

13 (J~^ppa, Kai xpi'^roeiSris". /cal aprLrrayiqs’ eig evae^eiav, PG 36:608A-B. 
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Martha Vinson, ed. and trans., St. Gregory of Nazianzus: 
Select Orations. Fathers of the Church 107. Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2003. xxiv + 

251 pp. ISBN 0-8132-0107-L 

Brian E. Daley, SJ, ed. and tr. Gregory of Nazianzus. The 
Early Church Fathers. Abingdon, Oxfordshire and New 
York: Routledge, 2006. 273 pp. ISBN 0-415-12181-7. 

Though he suffered long neglect in the west, scholarly interest in 
St Gregory the Theologian, who was arguably the most influential 
of the early fathers in the Byzantine east, is presently enjoying a 
felicitous revival. Increased appreciation of rhetorical and poetic 
language in theological reflection has contributed to this trend, as 
has John McGuckins monumental intellectual biography.^ A 
number of important studies are in the process of appearing, 
including a fascinating international collection of essays^* and 
forthcoming volumes by Christopher Beeley^ and Bishop Hilarion 
Alfeyev.^ However, new translations that have made many of his 
works available for the first time in English, or in modern English, 
have surely sparked much of the interest. 

His cycle of theological poems and his autobiographical poem 

1 Saint Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (Cresnvood, NY: S\^S Press, 
2001 ). 

2 Jostein Bortnes and Tomas Hagg, ed. Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections 
(Copenhagen: \Iuseum Tusculanum Press, 2006) 

3 Gregojy of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knotvledge of God (Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University' Press, forthcoming). 

4 Le chantre de la lumTere. Introduction a la spintualite de saint Gregoire de Nazianze 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2006). 
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De Vita Sua have each been translated twice into English,^ and 
some other poem^ has been translated as well, though most of his 
vast corpus of verse remains untranslated. As scholars continue to 
edit and study these texts, I expect more English versions will 
become available, some better than others. Moreschini and Sykes 
superb edition and prose translation of the Poemata Arcana with 
commentary is available in hardback from Oxford University Press 
and, at S180, is worth the price.^ Yet given the challenges of render¬ 
ing verse into another language, it will always be helpful to read dif¬ 
ferent versions and compare them to the original. 

Now, with the appearance of Vinson s volume, for the first time 
all of the orations have English translations. And Daleys fine contem- 
porar)" renderings of a judicious selection of orations, poems and let¬ 
ters bring long familiar and unfamiliar texts to todays English- 
speaking reader with new clarity. Many are now able to see for them¬ 
selves, if only in part, the beauty of Gregotys literary style and the 
profundity of his theological insights. Far from being merely a “dig¬ 
nified popularizer,” as some western scholars once supposed, he uses 
his brilliant rhetorical gifts to stretch the limits of human language in 
attempting to express as far as is possible the mystety of the Trinity 
and other foundational teachings about God and spiritual life. 

Martha Vinson is a classicist and Byzantinist, a student of 
George Kustas whose fine studies of Bj^antine rhetoric antedate 
the current wave of interest in rhetorical studies. He initiated the 
project of translating the orations not otherwise available in the 

5 Claudio Moreschini and D. A. Sykes, ed. and tr., Gregor)' ofNaztanztis-Poemata Ar¬ 
cana (Oxford: Oxford Universin^ Press, 1996); Peter Gilbert, ed. and tr.. On God 
and Man: The Theological Poetij of St Gregory ofXazianzus (Crestwood, X\': S\^S 
Press, 2001); Dennis Meehan, ed. and tr., St Gregory ofXaztanztis: Three Poems, Fa¬ 
thers of the Church ”5 (^^ashington, DC: Catholic Universiu" of^Anerica Press, 
198"'); Caroline \\Tiite, ed. and tr., Gregojy of Naztanzus: Autobiogi'aphicalPoems 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge Universiu" Press, 1996). 

6 Price quoted for new copy on Amazon.com, August 17, 2006. 

7 George L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rlietoric, Analecta Matadon 17 (Thessal¬ 
oniki: Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1973). 
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Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers or Kings Julian the Apostate J but 
Vinson brought it to fruition. In all likelihood it was completed 
over a period of years, which may explain why it is based on the 
Patrologia Graeca text rather than the critical editions now available 
for most of the orations in Sources chretiennes^ although she does 
cite them. The works contained in her volume are of great interest. 
As she notes in the introduction, many of them highlight Gregory s 
political and social concerns and activities. They include several 
autobiographical and occasional speeches, such as those related to 
the turmoil surrounding his ordination as bishop of Sasima, an 
appeal to a tax assessor for clergy exemptions in Nazianzus, and 
‘‘before and after” reflections on Maximus the Cynic who betrayed 
him during his ministr)^ in Constantinople. Their translation is 
timely, given how McGuckin and other scholars like Neil McLynn 
and Susanna Elm^ have demonstrated that Gregorys political 
acumen and initiatives were much more effective than has often 
been supposed. The volume also includes homilies on the 
Maccabees, St Cyprian, and the first Sunday after Pascha; speeches 
thematically connected to the Theological Orations^ and his mag- 
nificent Oration 14, On Love for the Poor^ a fundraising appeal that 
is also a theological treatise on social justice. 

Virtually all of Gregorys orations contain deep theological 
reflection. They abound in keen insights encapsulated in lapidary 
phrases. In paragraphs embedded in many contexts, he repeatedly 
summarizes his understanding of the Trinity, or the narrative of 
humankind s creation, fall and redemption. Though sometimes he 
re-uses earlier material, in diverse settings he again and again crafts 
new forms of language aimed at conveying his thoughts on these 
central topics. Close readings and comparisons of parallel passages 
in different orations reveal diverse facets of his rich theological 
reflections and yield a fuller picture of his thought than can be 
obtained by studying the Theological Orations alone. In Vinsons 

8 C. Julian the Emperor (London: Bohn Classical Librar\% 1888). 

9 For scries of articles by McLynn and Elm, see bibliographies in McGuckin and in 
Bortnes and Flagg. 
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volume, the Trinitarian, Christological and cosmic foundations of 
ecclesial community and just human society emerge as a recurring 
theme. In this regard number 6, the First Oration on Peace^ which 
celebrated and confirmed the healing of a local schism in 
Nazianzus early in Gregory s ministry, is particularly important, as 
is Oration 14. Gregory is unusual among the fathers in that he 
speaks explicitly of the Trinity as a model for ecclesial community, 
and by extension human community in general. His reflections on 
this topic of current interest among Western as well as Eastern 
theologians can be found in Vinson s translations of Orations 6 and 
22 and at the end of Oration 42, the Farewell Address, now available 
in Daleys vivid new rendering. 

Brian Daley, long a leader among patristic scholars, has contrib¬ 
uted a fine volume to Routledge s excellent Early Church Fathers 
series. His comprehensive understanding of Greek language, litera¬ 
ture and culture as well as patristic theology informs his transla¬ 
tions. His renderings re-express Gregorys language in clear, grace¬ 
ful and contemporary English and are supported by a superb 
introduction and concise, illuminating commentaty on the trans¬ 
lated texts in the form of endnotes. The introduction surveys Greg¬ 
ory s life in context and discusses Gregory as Hellenist, philoso¬ 
pher, theologian and priest; its explanations of major points in his 
Trinitarian theology are particularly useful. 

In accord with the mandate of the Routledge series, this volume 
includes texts representative of the whole range of Gregorys liter¬ 
ary output. Four orations included in the NPNF edition are here 
rendered into modern English: the funeral oration for his sister 
Gorgonia, On the Theophany (that is, Christs Nativity), On the 
Holy Lights (the Feast of Theophany in todays Orthodox Church), 
and his Farewell Address to the Council of Constantinople (381). 
Four other orations are also contained in Vinson s book: On Theol¬ 
ogy and the Appointment of Bishops, which adumbrates themes 
addressed further in the Theological Orations', On the Love of the 
Poor, Gregory s description of a truly philosophic life in contrast to 
Maximus the Cynic s pretensions; and his homily for New Sunday, 
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the first Sunday after Pascha. Daley then offers lovely metrical ren¬ 
derings of some of Gregory s shorter poems, one On His Own Verses 
and a number of hymns and prayers, which reveal the poets spiri¬ 
tuality. The selection and ethos of these poems recalls McGuckin s 
translations of some of the poetry that appeared years ago as a pam¬ 
phlet that, happily, is still in print.Daleys translated texts con¬ 
clude with several important letters, then an annotated rendering 
of Gregory s will, an original document that reveals much about his 
social world. 

Gregory is a challenge to the translator. Most of his word play 
and much of the structure and rhythm of his poetry and poetic 
prose are inevitably lost when rendered into a language other than 
the refined Greek of the Second Sophistic. He seamlessly integrates 
references to classical literature and philosophy, a sometimes 
densely woven fabric of Biblical citations, pastoral insights about 
spiritual life, personal and political comments, and reflection on 
current theological topics. Some passages in his writings are so 
compressed and elliptical that the translator has to guess at what his 
words originally meant and what must be added to make his mean¬ 
ing clear in English. However, he is a master of the rhetorical forms 
and conventions of his day, and though his language is complex, on 
the whole it is luminously clear, vivid and precise. Some of the 
rhythms and balanced structures of his language can be conveyed 
in translation, as can some of the eloquence. If translators resort to 
vague paraphrases and impenetrable tangles of words, they may 
misunderstand what he is saying and certainly do him a disservice. 
And however valuable Browne and Swallows translations in the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers series are, the nineteenth-century 
English has become a veil difficult for many twenty-first century 
readers to penetrate. Vinson and Daley are generally accurate; they 
have done well, given the difficulties of the original Greek. 

Yet no rendering into another language can capture all facets of 
Gregory s writing, so the translators exhibit differences of empha- 

10 John A. McGuckin, St Gregory Nazianzen. Selected Poems (Oxford: SLG Press, 
1986 ). 
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sis that reflect their own training and interests. Vinsons renderings 
have a somewhat romantic literary coloring, at times reflecting her 
paraphrases rather than the original text, while Daleys emphasize 
theological precision and clarity of contemporary expression. At 
the beginning of Oration 14, Gregory discusses which virtues are 
best and how they relate to each other. Daley s rendering of the start 
of this discussion stays close to the Greek: “Now it is no easy matter 
to find the supreme virtue and award it first place, as conquering 
the rest” (p. 76). Vinson renders the same passage, “It is not at all an 
easy task to discover the one virtue that surpasses all others and to 
give it the scepter and palm” (p. 39). The words “scepter and palm” 
are not present in the original text.^ ^ On the whole, Daleys render¬ 
ings are clearer and more accurate than Vinson s, in part because his 
understanding of patristic theology is greater than hers. 

The clear and accurate rendering of Gregorys theological pas¬ 
sages is particularly crucial, since this is the material he considered 
most important, and his carefully crafted words about God have 
been tremendously influential throughout the Church’s history. A 
summary of his Trinitarian doctrine in Or. 6.22 provides a good 
example. We will quote Vinson s rendering, beginning, for the sake 
of brevity, in the middle of a sentence: 

... guarding the truth that we have received from our fathers, 
reverencing Father and Son and Holy Spirit; knowing the Fa¬ 
ther in the Son, the Son in the Holy Spirit, in which names we 
have been baptized, in which we believe, and under which we 
have been enlisted, dividing them before combining them 
and combining them before dividing them, and not regard¬ 
ing the three as a single individual (for they are not without 
individual reality nor do they comprise a single realiw, as 
though our treasure lay in names and not in actual fact), but 
rather believing the three to be a single entity. For they are a 
single entity not in individual reality but in divinity, a unity 
worshipped in Trinity and a Trinity summed up into unity, 

11 'Ea^L ji€i^ ovi' oi' -dvv -i pqbLOv tCjv dpercoi' rfjv mKtdaar eipeii'. Kai rai'rr} dovvai 
ra rrpea/SeTa Kai ra i^iKrjrrjpia (PG 35:860A). 
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venerable as one whole, as one whole royal, sharing the same 
throne, sharing the same glory, above space, above time, 
uncreated, invisible, impalpable, uncircumscribed, its inter¬ 
nal ordering known only to itself, but for us equally the object 
or reverence and adoration, and alone taking possession of 
the Holy of Holies and excluding all of creation, part by the 
first veil and part by the second. The first veil separates the 
heavenly and angelic realm from the Godhead, and the sec¬ 
ond, our world from that of the heavens, (p, 20) 

Much of this passage s vagueness and obscurity derive from the 
translation, not the original. The reasons for this obscurity include 
the ways Vinson handles theological terms, long rhetorical sen¬ 
tences, and ellipses. It is usually better to render technical theologi¬ 
cal terms into the corresponding technical terms in English instead 
of trying to get behind them and translate what we think they 
meant. Then the reader can study what they mean and trace the 
evolution of their meanings in histor}^. And given that rhetorical 
Greek uses various signals to connect each sentence to the next, 
there is no sharp division between a semicolon and a full stop. So 
breaking up long sentences often conveys the author’s meaning 
more clearly in contemporary English than a strictly literal render¬ 
ing of the punctuation. However, Vinson’s series editor may have 
made the choice to avoid breaking long sentences into shorter ones. 
Also, in elliptical passages, the careful addition of a few words often 
helps express the meaning. 

My own rendering of the same passage will illustrate these 
points. 

Let us “guard the good deposit” (1 Tim 1:14) that we have re¬ 
ceived from the fathers, adoring Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit; knowing the Father in the Son, the Son in the Spirit, in 
whom we have been baptized, in whom we have believed, to 
whom we have been called together; dividing them before 
conjoining them, and conjoining them before dividing them, 
not regarding the three as one [person, ei'a ]—for the names 
do not lack hypostasis, nor are they ascribed to one 
hypostasis, as if our wealth were in the names but not the real- 
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ities—and the three are one entity For they are one 

not in hypostasis but in divinity. The Unity is adored in the 
Trinity, and the Trinity is recapitulated in the Unity, which is 
all adorable, all sovereign, one in throne, one in glory, above 
the world, above time, uncreated, invisible, intangible, 
ungraspable. The Trinity alone knows the order existing in it¬ 
self but the Three are revered and worshipped by us as equals. 

They alone have access to the Holy of Holies, leaving outside 
all creatures, some separated by the first veil, others by the sec¬ 
ond (Heb 9:3-7); the heavenly and angelic beings come first 
after the divinity, and we come second, after the heavenly be¬ 
ings. (SC 405:174-76) 

Several points in this fascinating text are worthy of commentary 
beyond the scope of this review essay. Unfortunately, at least for 
me, these interesting points were easy to overlook and difficult to 
grasp in Vinsons rendering. Let me note only that Gregory speaks 
of the taxis within the Trinity as a mystery known to the divine per¬ 
sons alone, though he says more about their mutual relations in 
later orations. Here it suffices him to say they are known to us as 
equals, and to contrast their equality with the ontological hierar¬ 
chies that separate them from all of creation and divide created 
beings from each other as well as from God 

Precise renderings are also important in passages that discuss 
theological anthropology, spiritual psychology, and ascetical and 
mystical themes. For example, in Daleys rendering of Or. 44.1, 
Gregory speaks of “a solid soul, shining like gold and well con¬ 
structed for a life of piety” (p. 156). This remains close to the 

12 Here Gregor)' uses a contrast beuveen grammatically gendered and neuter forms of 
a word to express the contrast between ‘'person" and "nature" in the Triniw without 
these nouns, writing at a time before they became standard technical terms. In a well 
known text, he later uses the same grammatical technique to contrast the pluraliw of 
persons and unit)' of nature in the Trinit)' with the unit)' of person and pluralit)' of 
natures within Christ (d/Uos* fcai dAAos* versus dAAo kgl dAAo, Ep. 101.20-21, SC 
208:44), again without what would become the technical vocabular)'. His concern 
in these texts is not maleness or femaleness but, so to speak, the contrast between 
persons and things. The distinctions between the three grammatical "genders” in 
Greek do not exist in English, which makes these texts very hard to translate. 
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Greek.Vinson says, ‘a true heart of gold, newly grounded in 
piety” (p. 230). “Heart of gold” is a sentimental commonplace in 
modern English that misses the precision and sobriety of what 
Gregory is saying. It could be mistaken as translating the “heart” 
that is a technical term in some desert fathers but not the 
Cappadocians. Gregory speaks here of the souls strength, not 
sentimental feelings. 

The central theme of Oration 44 involves a particular transla¬ 
tion problem that the two translators handle differently. The key 
word eyKaivia means “festival of dedication,” but it also means 
“renewal.” The oration was preached on New Sunday, known in 
Orthodox churches today as Thomas Sunday, the day when the 
church year emerges from its source in Pascha and makes a new 
beginning. It was also the feast of dedication of the martyr s shrine 
where Gregory presented it. He speaks of renewal in every aspect of 
life, as he exhorts his listeners to be renewed spiritually, to live new 
lives based on the resurrection. So he plays continually on the two 
meanings of eyKaima in a way that ties the whole oration together 
but cannot easily be rendered in English. Vinson translates the 
word in different ways, which is accurate on one level but fails to 
convey how the dedications and renewals Gregory mentions are all 
links in a single chain of meaning. Daley chooses a more difficult 
but more effective option. He explains the issue and context in a 
brief introduction preceding the oration and then translates the 
word as “renewal” throughout, despite some unavoidable awk¬ 
wardness in places. 

While both of these books are invaluable in that they give Eng¬ 
lish-speaking readers access to more of what Gregory writes in his 
orations than ever before, it is always best to refer to the Greek text 
if possible. Of the two, Daley provides a better introduction to 
Gregorys life and thought, especially his theology and spiritual 
teachings. For the four orations contained in both volumes, his ver¬ 
sions are also to be preferred. 

13 (J~^ppa, Kai xpi'^roeiSris". /cal aprLrrayiqs’ eig evae^eiav, PG 36:608A-B. 
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